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A Confident 


5 late Profeſſor. ho Bel were. oubli . 
occaſioned me to payſe ſome time on; Te 
ſubject of ſending an abridgment of hem... 
into the world,  howeyer, defirable fu ſuch a 
thing might, de, for the improvement of | 
our farriers in in veterinary ſcience; and jn 
particular ſor that moſt important branch 
of it, and in hich they are fo. mor : 

dee. the art of thoeing. , bo (TN 14 


* 


r 


| end 10 mes that, a 8 de = [5 


ment, like the. preſent, could by no means 


_ interfere; with, bor injure the ſale of the 
3 works” Iris equally certain, that 4 
the pull do wiſh ma 

tion upon veterinary ſubjects, vill not, and 
indeed cannot, go to the price of two 


guineas for a bobł vf inſtructions. 


The caſe ſtanding thus, I conceive 1: 


have performed a public. duty In preſent- 


„ 


rw ei Ad 


mma — —— — —_— * _ « wind . 
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5 ' ADVERTISEMENT. | 


ing my countrymen with a full and ih- 
ful, as well as cheap abridgment of the 


5 works of the moſt able and uſeful writer 


in his profeſſion, which has appeared for 


CITED many years; and 1 cannot help enrertain- 
2 85 ing hopes, 'thar T'ſhalt thereby contribute 


to rh 


$7, * diffuſion of uleful know- 


1 * 1 


5 noble animal of the e kigheſt "Oak which 


has hitherto been invariably the fad.” vie- 
tim of barbardus ignorance. 

Io render this Rttle work ſtill more a- 
ful to the farrier, I have added ſome ex- 
tracts from the beſt writers on the ſubject 
of horſes and ſhdeing, particularly Culley, 
Olme 15 c ha wit 9 i Lord Pembroke. 
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mous Race-Horſe Eclipſe i gf 
Lectures on the Elements of Farriery, me 
Art of Horſe-Shoeing, and the er 


DES  \ the Foot ly te 30, & 
Lecture I. Containing the e and; in- 
ternal Deſcription of the Fot 31 | 


Lecture II. Of the Poſition of the Foot 


on the Ground, and of the concave Form 
"I n : of the lowet Surface of the Foot, | conſi« 
a TT dered i in Reſpect to Shoeing . 
; Lecture III. On paring the H LE: 


kf bag cidents from it's unſkilful Per form- ES, 
46 ance—On ſhoeing good, hy and con- 
ver feet „ 53 
LeQure IV. On the natural "a accidental SY 
Di.iſeaſes of the Foot - 5 0 
Lecture V. On Foundering „ 
Lecture VI. On à Strain in the Back- Tt 
4 Sinews, and it's Rupture— The Frac- 
is ture of the Bone of. the Coronet, the 
Navicular Bone, Bone of the Foot, &c, 1 
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Bel, containing general Obſervations on 
the Art of Veterinary Medieine 

An Eſſay on the Greaſe, or Watery Sores in 
the Legs of Horſes = 


Experiments and Obſervations made 735 
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Glandered Horſes 7 7 8 „i * 


Short Obſexvations on the Cholic, Ss, © | 
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Memoirs df Profeſſor St. Bel te ag 30. 


Appendix, containing valuable Extracts from 
different Authors of Note, on the Sub- 


jet of Horſes and Shoeing 180, kr. 
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HIS Eſſay contains only fore general FO on 
the mechaniſm of the organs of progreſſion, OG 
explanatory of the cauſes which conſpic d aug- he 1 5 
ment che velocity of the gallop. Theſe (dvaygre 8h 
capable of being;extended,/and may conduce to the : -S 
knowledge of the mechanical cauſes of the power et 4 2 
progreſſive: motion, or trandation, of every ani- 


matgd: Any; The . * and muſcles e — 
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PROPERTIES or EC LIPS E. 


G Hatuaries. Phe painter or ſtatuary Mite 

never to top at the ſurface of the parts, he muſt 
carry bis enquiries into their internal conformation, 

where exiſt the cauſe of thoſe motions he wiſhes 
. As it is ebvious:that the.conſtruQtion 
and direction of the bony and muſcular parts 
within, determine the external form of the body, 
8 a table of the exact proportions of the beſt-formed 
8 racers would be of great utility. Firſt, As a ſure 
5 guide to the artiſt, Secondly, As a help in the 
choice of horſes, and a warning to expect no greater 
500 exertions than nature allows, Thirdly, As a ſtand- 
_ ard for the true conformation. of the race-horſe, 


5 and a rule to determine, at any time, whether the : 
9 "ua had improved or degenerated. | | 
5 | : 8 1 5 f 0 
5 ; 4 en,, . 
. & | 


1 * „Ea ora ſhines iin ü fbent Alles in | 
| EY the morning of Feb. 25, 1789, and expired d 
5 - on the 27th, at ſeven in the evening, notwith- 7 
3 age p ec 1 ad] 1 
Wo 7 ee e eee ee nn 
| = 17 Viately ilſped a quantity of bloody ſerum. The 
Wh imteſtines, the meſentery, and che epiploon, were in 
A ſtate of extreme inflammation, and covered with 
| J a hi" of much 8 
5 e 


. * * 


laid deri ir ahe geometrical table; | 


PROPERTIES OF elles. 38 


the blood-veſlcls filled with thick-black bload, wich- 
out any ſerum, The ſtomach Was quite empty, 


it's inward membrane inflamed, the ſpleen much 


obſtruQed, and the liver alſo, one lobe of which 


by ſuppuration. The bladder was empty, except 


of ſome matter from the ureters, which corroded 


the villous coat. The animal died from a defect in 
the functions of the veins, and a violent inflamma- 
von in the bowels. The bowels of the cheſt were 

but Cightly inflamed. The heart weighed fourteen 


. The ſkull e not 8 0 yew ee 


2 


The Proportions f Eclipſe; compared with the geome- 


trical Table of Propartions, in Uſe at the Vele— 5 | 


eee 8 choals of France. | 


$4 * 


The ne bent countries r 
diſtinguiſhed by a conformation peculiar to each. 


The chief difference conſiſts in the length and di - 


rection of the parts. The Spaniſh horſe ſteps 


with dignity and cadence, whilſt the Engliſh throws 
_ himſelf forward with ſtrength and ſpeed. This 
difference, which reſults from peculiar conforma- 


tion, militates, in ſome reſpects, 


againſt whe | 


PI of * 45 
1 74. 


was in part puttefied. The pelvis was filled with 
purulent matter, and the membranes deſtroyed 


N 


2 
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5 3s comin! nivafires lin apply generally, a and. 

FR ere exception, to every ſpecies. 
Is As each ſpecies, and even each individual, 1 
> ey own peculiar' beauty, we cannot pretend to eſta- 
übliſh any general rule of beauty for the horſe, 


Were a man to collect the various beauties of indi- 


| 2 or ſtatuary, but would be of no uſe to direct 

him in the choice of a horſe. The following ob- 

wet — do not relate. to that external appearance 
which is commonly ſtyled handlotme, but to that 
„ true mechanical conſtruction, the reſult of which 
is exertion and ſpeed. . Eclipſe was never eſteemed 
handſome, but in make and ſhape. he ws * 


2 and 1 in N 


os * 1 N 
: by hg i renne 
» 
i . 5 * * 5 
* 1 14 . * 5 
a KY . — 1 3 
d 


„ Firſt; The horſe onde og e 5, 
1 1 height, from his foretop ta e eb Oy 
+ ee "Texas eras, F115 $136 20 
WH Secondly,” The neck ſhould be one va 

Tbat of Eclipſe was a head and a halt. 
1 Thirdly, The height and length of the body 
li 5 dad be equal Eelipſe's height meaſured more 
| 2 than his length by one-tenth. -: Neon etz 5 
5 A A perpendicular line falling from the 


h the toe. This line, i in Eclipſe, 
n = +ouched 


ow; he oe WO, 
* 
* = 


viduals, it might indeed ſerve as a model. for the 


« 
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touched ibe ground at the diſtancp of half a, head 


before the toe. 1 41 1. #0] 4k att 14 1 Ty TY 


Fiſchly, The diſtance n i to 4 0 
of the knee; ſhould be the ſame as from he bend of 6 
the knee tothe ground. In 'Eclipſe, the former 
was two parts oſ a bead longer than the latter. 
Tbdeſe rules may ſerve in ſome meaſure to ex- 
plain the mechaniſm of the. different ſpecies of 
horſes, as it is only in examining; their propor- 
tions, when. juſt, and in- aſcertaining their exact 
neſs, that we ean conceive any __ of apprehend- 
ing the e eee Fry A en l ni ee 


th 2 7 7 7 


717 IE 7+ BW 
©. 
"X 


45 garb ot ROSIE 2514-1 STI 
5 5 On the gmt __— w 
Ta [1 362 
In order, to W the. mmackarical 9 ; 
which operate in the progreſſive motion of animal 
bodies, obſerve their effects, and determine on tbe 
difference of ſpeed in diffetent ani mals, it is neceſeo- 
ſary io have a knowledge of the anatomy and me- 
chaniſm of the ee e ande the unn 
of motion. (ag d ien ent ho dete; 15 
Since even F FU in general ſubjeQted ber- 55 


: 
- 


ſelf to the eſtabliſhed laws of mechanics, it is evi- 


works, we ought to ſtudy and govern ourſelves by 
thoſe laws. It is only by diſputing he point, as it 


werez. with, her, that we conſtraim her to, explain, 


herſelf unn an infinite variety of! important parti» - 
„ Ko bw, : | . 5 


* 
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culars, on which ignoranee alone hath hitherto pre- 
ſumed to decide at random. It is not by mere 
ſuperficial gueſſes, but hy conſtant ſtudy and reffec- 
tion only, that we can be enabled to eſtadliſty * 
principles, upon ſubjects hitherto unexplored. 
The reſtections which I am abont to dne 
concerning the geometrical proportions of Eelipſe, 
will perhaps offend ſome of the eſtabliſhed preju- 
dires of the turf; but J hope at leaſt to offer” ſome 
truths worthy of attention- 8 
_  Speedisnotonly einen ue ese doe 
Far in individuals of the ſame elaſs. For example; 
in the dray-horſe and the race-horſe. They are 


boweven individuals of the fame ſpecies, the num- 


der of parts the ſame in each, differing only in bulk, 
extent, and direction wherice reſult: different de- 
i665 of power, in ihe levers which they formt 
Fhus we are not to coneſude thut the weight of 
_ this horſe is the only eauſe of his ſlowneſs; it pro- 
eseds chiefly from the mechanical n e 
che parts which relste to motion. 

The extent of the action of any part, is the pro- 
dice of irs length and direction; the force of the 
action, that of the direction, rather than the in- 

trinſie power of the muſeles. The muſeular power 


u, either inereufeck or ditniniſhed;, in proportioh as 


the muſcles ate ſituated near or diſtant from the 
enter or axis of the paris which they are deſtined 
| 5 e nn let * 
ve r mme 


 FROPERTIES OF-EChIPSE, 7” 


the ſhoulder- blade of a horſe 10 be long and very 
oblique, ſo as to form with the humerus an angle 


of eighty degrees; then the muſcles which move | 
the ſhoulder forward, | backward, upward, ano 
downward, being remote from the axis or center of. 
motion, will produce the flex ion and extenſion ot 
this part more advantageouſly than if nearer than 
center; fo that if the ſhoulder inclines backward 
forty degrees, it muſt advance forty, to find the 
perpendicular; if, on the contrary, this part, in a 
ſtate of inaction, approaches nearer the center, and 
is naturally ſhorter, the cirele it deſcribes, and ins 
purchaſe, wilt be lefs, whatever may be the power 1 
of the tnufcles. On bee rev ae 1 
of the ſhoulder progreſſion materially depends, as 
it's motion determines that of the inferior parts. 4 
A long and oblique ſhoulder is the indication c J 
ſpeed ; becauſe,” in proportion to the length and. _ © 
obliquity of that part, the farther the arms of the 
lever will be extended. and the greater will edge 3 
portion of the circle which it win deſeribe. 11 
Fo explain my meaning reſpecting the Amen WET: 
ten of Eclipſe, E fhalf endeavour io apply ſome . 2 
mechanical principles to the action of the hock, | 
that being a part materially conducive to progref- = 
fon in a horſe.” The common opinion, that he 


boek, to be ſtrong, ought to be wide andd flat, is JO 
jult, and Nee EY 8 warts and anne 1 


EP „ The 


: 


'& 
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The ſtructure of the bock preſents an 2 % 


ſpring, formed by the tibia and the calcaneum. 


the power of which is in proportion to it's ſhort- 


_ *neſs, At the union of the two branches of this 


ſpring originates the fulcrum, which reſts upon the 
ground. "Theſe branches are extended by the 
flexor muſcles; the ſpripg is alſo compreſſed by the 


weight of the body; the extenſor muſeles reſiſt, but, 


yield at the inſtant of flexion; in their iurn. t they» 


 rezpoſſeſs themſelves of the power, by which, they, 


prodvee in the ſpring of the hock an extenſion; 
equal to the compreſſion it had ſuſtained: for the 


extenſion or the ſpring muſt always be in the ſame 


direction with the compreſſing power, and wich a. 
force equal to the degree of compreſſion. For 
example, i in a race: horſe galloping at full ſpeed, we 
ſee the hind - legs placed obliquely forward under the. | 
. and even beyond the center of gravity; and h 
from the repetition of alternate flexions and exe 


tenſions proceeds the celerity of the gallop... In . 


horſes, on the contrary, whoſe hind- feet do not 
ſufficiently approach the center of gravity, and 
whoſe ſpring is perpendicularly compreſſed, then 
extenſion. {ill takes place i in the ſame direction and 

proportion. This appears diſtinctly in the ſhort , 
gallop of the manage ·horſe. In fine, the force of | 


action in the hock, will be in proportion with the | 
length of the hinder branch of the ſpring, formed 
75 oy the calcaneum ; of n the witer, the bat. 


+; 
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the better, provided the whole limb, be well - 
formed. 15 e 


The foregoing principles, it t will be perceived, 
have for their object the length, breadth, and di- 
reQion of the ſolid parts, which compoſe the ſkete. 
ton of the machine, whoſe ſyrhimetry and hatmo- — 
nious arrangement, favouring the power öf ils 
muſcles, is the cauſe of the freedom and extent of > 
it's motions; and although it be impoſſible to in- 

ſpect the internal parts of the living animal, yet the 
eye of the anatomilt is able to form a judgment, 
ſufficiently exa d, of the power and extent of action 
in the bones and e by their r external 1 
Fenn. rand 

It is however neceſſary to remark, that I 8 50 
intention 'of eſtabliſhing / the beauty of race-horſes 
by the rule and compaſs. AlLideas of a Hearty of ; 
caprice or convention. muſt be baniſhed; and con- 
ceptions formed of 4 beauty founded o on We ch 
and mechanical excellence of the animal, relative 
to the uſes for which he is def es, as in the 5 
ſent inſtance for ſpeed. | 
The ſpeed vf-Eclipſe.being ee that of all 

other horſes, I have made choice of him, as a rule- 
to guide me in the reflections I en 1 
upon, the e 
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| Remarks 2 


The heed divided in . . IR is 
the common. meaſure for every part of the body of 
a horſe. | If the head appear too long, or too ſhort, 
the height of the body muſt- be taken from the top 
of the withers to the ground. This height being 
divided j into three equal parts, one of theſe three 
parts ſubdivided i into twenty-two equal parts, will 
give a juſt geometrical length, ſuch as the head: 
2 hays Ls had it beep e propor- 


Ln 1 424 
Z "bes and Logs f Eli. | | 
Height "RON the withers to the ground 66 inches... 
Height from the * the N . 
(rep ground Wits 5 e 955 5 
Length of 80 taken from the Kg 5 
BEE prominent part of the breaſt to he "agg 
| extremity of the buttocks 1 — 7 
; 4 1 
. 1e ro 1. 
5 f US ee ONE. * 
Humerus, orarm - = 12 
C.ubitus, or ſote- ann 1856 
Fees Canon, or thank. CV 
1 kalen, coronet,-apd foot | 6; 18. 


5 | Hind- | 


AH 6. terme 


fiken. 4 OY 
Gun F bot r 
Femur, or thigh = IE 
Tibia v2 Nt TH n 25 19 4, 
_ Shank, or leg 5 THE 1 c * | 


Fader, coroner, and oor | t 860 ke, | 


flexion in the gallop, defcride# each 2 eirels of 


three hundred and Bxry degrees; and confequentiy 
the extem of the actiom of each leg was the ſame in 


the extenſion! To this muſt be added rhe force of 
action, without which à Hörfe cannot even walk. 
This muſcular and merely mechanical force ean only 
be compiited by exper ment; and well organized as 


Feltþſe was, as to his muſcles, and the length ar 
direction 6f his legs, we may venture to afſerth _ 
that free ot all "weight; and galloping at full ſpeed, 
he could cer an extent of twenty flve feet at each 
compleat action of the gallop; that he- could repeat 
this twice and one-thir@ in each ſecond; conſe- 


we may fuppoſeitl the 175 of wes la thety 


quently that, doing his utmoſt, he could run near 1 


four miles in fix minutes and two ſeconds, 
The excellence of the make of Eclipſe may 


3 fairly be inferred from his ſuperior ſpeed ;. for this 
| ſpeed could reſult only from an harmonious com 


dination in the organs of progreſſion. "Let us now 


on ow 3 detectwe in hes pee. 
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| portions, and enquire what would be the conſe» | 
| : * | . Nes 9 vence c [ u} f | 4 þ Þ TEC 71. TH C + | 
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Ihe body, neck, and bead of a horſe, may be 
| conſidered as forming 3 a large lever, the fulcrum of 
Which is in the fore-legs. The bead being joined = 
do. the anterior arm of this lever, formed by the 
neck, muſt neceſſarily counterpoiſe ſome part of 
the poſterior arm, formed by the body. if the 
head be tov. ſhort, it detracts from the equipoiſe, 
and requires more exertion from the hinder parts; 
the fore · hand may be lighter, but it will be at the 
' © expence of progreſſion. The defect is greater from : 
à too long and heavy head, becauſe it will outweigh 
that portion of the hind- quarter to which. it -only | 
ought to be a balance; the fore-legs being oyer- 
28 weighted, will clear themſelves from the ground 
with more difficulty, will continue raiſed a ſhorter 50 
—_ time, and bn e 80 ene in x e 
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Faults in the neck generally; ahh from defefsi ia 

. eee common to ſee a ſhort head with 3 
A long neck, or the contrary. If the, neck. and . 
| head del both 100 ſhort, it is, double, i he 

| "fame 
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_ the body, The neck ought t to meaſure one : head | 


2 Ae the weight of his awn body. before or 1 


provided che difference does not exceed two inches; 


K's their 20100, \ This fault would be increaſed, | 
if the head and neck were too long. 


uncommon fault,) the effect would be contrary, 


hind. -legs would 'be obli iged 10 overcome the reſit- 
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"ame, if- the neck be too long; for the head will 
naturally weigh heavier in proportion to it's diſ- | 

tance from the fulcrum, « or reſt of the lever. It' ML: engl : 
length. ſhould, be nearly. one-third. of the height of 


and hull, from. the pf 10 Boy Teſs forte tint." 
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© Als daneben * nature Weubee . more 
extent in their hind than their loxe parts; it is 
therefore no defect in a race-horſe, if the withers f 3 
lie below an: horizontal. line drawn from the rump, 1 0b, * 9 


i this, the hind- legs wilt impel the 
too. much force upon the fore-legs, and e, 
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ut the withers were higher. than the "rump, (an ; 


but equally, tending to retard Ppropreſſio on; z ſince the . 


ance of the, bod 1 in. an qbligue. .direction, u upwards, 
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Whether the Rocks be t too high or too Jow before, 
the rider. may afford bim the neceſſary equilibrium, 
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a6] 151 is not only Nel to vary the weight which . 
8 horſes are to carry in order to equalize their ſpeed, 
{ tis alſo neceſſary to make a Juſt diſtributich of the 
weight upon. each ſeparate horſe, The rider ſhould 
likewiſe ſtudy well all his motions and afions, the 

eaſt of which may occaſion a difference of à quarter 

_ of a ſecond of time in a race, wm & race is fre- 
=_ TY won or loſt Ws _ „ 
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"The Rs of Eclipſe, taken FOR . extres 
mity of the buttocks to the cheſt, exceeded hisheighs 
by nearly a tenth. If the body were longer, the 
Joins would be too flexible and weak; their vigour 
depends upon their ſhortneſs ; for the vertebræ of 
the loins are thus coſer, and united 'by ſhorter 
Tigaments; the muſcles which move them are alſo 
- _ thorter, thicker, and ſtrobger. This form, un- 
plbeaſant i in ine . is eſſential to: the Fane» 
horſe. 8 e 

The firmneſs of the Toins 25 Thai Vega the 
Title freedom of their, ſhoulders, the cuſtom of 
riding faſt, and the impolkibility of ſuſtaining +0 
perly that motion, without riſing in the ſaddle, are 
the grounds of Engliſh horſemanſbip; the prin- 
ciples of which, 55 mean to examine in A future 
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In this caſe. the "FIG is natirally if and. in- 
flexible. The motion of the loins is ſo much con- 
fned, that the back and loins appear te compoſe 
but one piece. From the approach of the hinder 

to the fore extremities, the limbs have lefs power 

of extenſton both back ward and forward, and there 

i a Joſs of the power of progreſſion... mg 


| Natural Direttion ihe Back and Laine. $3 


The back-bone ſhould deſcribe an, 1 
line from the withers to the rump; the verte bræ 
of the fpine ſhould unite by ſurfaces vertically cut; 
the whole is then compleat ; and the preſſure of the 

hind. legs againſt ſo well · conſtructed a column, in- 
ſtantly produces an entire removal of the whale 
trame i in a N 1 


Buck bending — 51 | 


10 this i a 8 is called W or r fade 
backed, which is a mark of weakneſs. The muſcles 
labour even to ſupport the bowels of the lower belly; 
the rump is unſteady in action, and the preſſure of 
the hinder extremities Rl tends to bend the ſpine. 
This faulty — muſt alſo tend to impede 

EN | 3 | action, | 
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e the fore-part of the animal is but lowly 
and feebly CLI: by the 885 * hinder. 
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This defe is ; fiyled ald. backed adn not ads 

REES brings the four legs nearer to each other, but gives 
_ them an oblique direction, which diminiſhes. ſtabi- 
_ Iny, and abridges the ſpeed of the horſe, becauſe 
5 the hind- leg is obliged to leave the ground as ſoon 
as it has attained it's * perpendicular ; ; whereas the 
ſpace which the legs deſcribe ſh6uld extend from 
the oblique forward, through the perpendicular, to 

the oblique backward. . Where the four. extre- 
' ities are too diſtant from each, other, the horſe i is 

defectise i in ſpeed, as the hind-legs: affect their EX> 

tenſion only 1850 the poppies, Eat Ws 
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The body of Eclipſe ebe hrough; * 5 the 

middle of the back to the middle of the belly, was 

- one head and four parts in depth; but this would be 

: too, much in a young race: horſe. But Eclipſe yas 

| tweiityfix” years old when this mealure was taken; 

of courſe more corpulent than i in his prime. The 

Jargeneſs of the carcaſe not only increaſes the total 

Weight, but impedes the action of the hind- legs i 

their endeavour to attain the central Point. x 
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The tak cauſe of the goodneſs, of any ckorſs, | 
muſt be a juſt organization of the viſcerg, with 
correſponding good conſormation of the outward, 
parts; the reſult will be an exact and regular . 3 
formance. of all the neceſſory fun n . Fon: 1 — 
example, if the organs of digeſtion art mea, nutri 1 
_ tion) will be:imperfeR,; and che horſe id capable of _ 
ſuſtaimingiivlent exertions, which ſtrain, and try;his; | 
ſtrengtk and wind. This would reſult from. a belly 
that is too thin and confined in the eee 
ing inteſtines of too inconſidęrable a bulk. The I 
body of a men hure ſhould, I thipk, he in die pro 
portion pf about twenty parts of a head.. 0 n 1181 110 8 | 
-$581 K 936q? 10. Mt 180) nt 35 (baoost s 3 ech ial 7 
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Freedaws and length in breathing, or what we 
call a good wind, UE NAN er as a good 
form. In a narrow cheſt, where the Rice re 
ſtraightened for room, the. blood, increaſed in rapi :. 

dity by;exerciſe, will paſs through. the. lungs with, ef N 
great difficulty, the breath will become ſhore. and Jy 
quick, the animal will loſe his wind, he will be- | 
come leg-weary, x and even ſuffocation-may enſue. 
N Anqther gelegt alſo attends a narrow; cheſt ; the ; 
2 fore, legs are brought too near each other, ich 5 
1 TRA hs horſe a and ee 5 beſides, a 
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horſe aus contin; is liable to the pulmonaria. 
The firſt ſymptoms of this diſorder. are leanneſs, co- 
pious ſweats, and continual ſcouring,” A too capa- 
cious cheſt, by inereaſing the weight of the body, 
overcharges the fore-legs ; but of the two deſects 
I conceive the wide cheſt to be the leaſt, eſpecially 
if the horſe be well hoped. es wa- 
well tale in His chef. P nd) Ht algringys 
I: is nevertheleſ s pollibie to en e 


horſe to account, by [moderating his work in pro- 


portion; by ſuch method his wind may be gra- 
dually improved, but always in fubjection to bis 
primitive conſtitution. If the plan of moderated! 
exerciſe ſhbuld᷑ turm out eapiable of iniproving veſpi - 
ration to the degree of ſuſtaining ſpeed for the 
ſpace of a ſecond, even in that ſhort ſpace a raca- | 
horſe 25 9 uſeſul to his owner...) 
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4 Wee of the ilion bones bend hs se 
in my opinion that the croup in Eclipſe was to 
large. The extent of the os pubis and iſchion oc-/ 
caſioned him to go too wide behind. His hind- 
ſeet, inſtead of being parallel with his fore-ſeet, 
ſtood outward, This defect, which occaſioned a 
wavering in the eroup in his gallop, together with 
other ſmall defects, were over- ruled by his great 
bhucular ROO. A much e in a racer 

: is 
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is when the croup is too narrow, and the muſcles 
which communicate withthe loĩus and extremities 
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Eis kei-, the Shout and 12 23 Wk 
10 Eclipſe the ſhoulder was tos much bade 
but if too ſpare, the muſcles will be weak, and the 
motions of the ſhoulder confined; ' Tune proportion | 
of tke arm is commonly determined by that of the 
ſhoulder- blade. Theſe two parts, forming together 
the ſides of an angle, more or leſs open, give to the 
muſcles which move ihem a greater or leſs power, 
in proportion as they move them farther ty . 
wg them emden uo the axis of foto. Nas E 
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The W and aQtion of the feen are in 
proportion to its breadth, which is occaſioned by: 


the Bulk of it's muſcles. The extent of it's action 


is the produce of it's length; for, ſuppoſing it lo : 


be freely jointed, it is evident that a radius ſixteen) 


inches long will, in progreſſion, deſcribe a portion 
of 4 larger circle than one that is ſhorter, + The 
kngth of the fore-arm is of greatfayail in reſpeQ to 
De? = age was well L ps in that pas. 
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Bon (ot proportion: as the forp-arca.in 1 8 the lax; or 
fliank, will be ſhort, The ſhortneſs and breadth 
ol this part ſecures it's firength: if too thick, it is 
ſtrong, but, clumſy; af. long and thin, weak. tt. 

ought to be wide; that is, flat, becauſe the ſorce of; 
the muſcles will increaſe in proportion as the ſinew. 


Þ deen bak pup motion. 45 this part 
55 it -e B 
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| Theſe 2 8 deddion, and dev; 
ſeribing one line from the fetlock to the ground, 
may be conſidered as forming together one piece. 
A column poſſeſſes all it's poſſible ſtrength, when 
placed perpendicularly; it's ſtability is impaired in $ 
proportion as it deviates. But ſpeed, as well as ſta- 
bility and ſlrengtbh, is intended by nature iu the ſtruc - 
ture of thoſe paris of the horſe; and the faculty of 
ſpeed could not be compaſſed but by the aid of thoſe; 
angles, the number and extenſion of which deter- 
mine it. This angular diſpoſition of. the paſterns, 
not only aſſiſts progreſkon, but alſo. ſecures. the; 
bowels of the cheſt and lower belly from the ſhocks, ; 
they would have received, had the percuſſion. on 
te: ww taken place en The 


angles 
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angles are · ſo many: ſprings; lefſening the fotce of 
re- action. This bending of the paſterns; ho- 
ever, may be too great, according to the uſe we 
propoſe to make of the horſ. 
Too long a paſtern leſſens the ſize of the Te 4 
; Horſes'fo contracted ate admired in the matiage © 
for their eaſe and pliancy; but ſuch elegance would 
de a fault in a race-horſe, in which we require 
ſtrength and ſoſidity in thoſe parts, in order to 
| "ſuſtain" the weight! of the-body; and reſiſt more 
| ſtrongly the re: action from the: grohnd. If the 
paſtern be 100 ſhort and upright, it diminiſhes 
fpeed,'and renders the animal liable to fall at every 
ſtep. Eclipſe having been foundered many years 
previous 10 his death, the havock made by tbe 
diſorder ſo disfigured; and changed the direction 
both of the corbnet and paſtern, that it was not 
poſſible to determine ne thai nen of 
IND” 236 ho lanes a e nan 


oy 


Of the Hind: Ligs.—The Thigh. 


elite was remarkable for length in his hinder | 
parts. The thighi formed with the os ilion a 
conſiderable angle, whence followed. a gteat extent 
of motion! The length:of the tibia gave a moſt 
beautiful proportion to the leg; and the hock, from 
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| greateſt -poſlible degree of extenlion. The ks | 
5 e and foot, fully ere 


07 the  Preendculr, 


bl has eſtabliſhed we hs WY 


tion, as neceſſory to the ſupport of the animal body. 


It not only inſures: the ſtability of the ſtructure, 
by the exact arrangement of the bones one upon 


another, and by an equal diſtribution of the weight 
upon each, but it alſo favours progreſſion, by main- 


-taining a perfect equiliĩbrity in the projection of 


x the i maſs. When the legs: are in action, each 
one receiving only it's due ſhare of weight, and 


always in the perpendicular line, transfers it's bur- 


den to it's neighbour with eaſe; but if the perpen- 


dicular is diſturbed, if the weight preſs unequally, 


che harmony between the legs 5e ee 
and motion nde. ä 


\ 


Perpendicular Line in eig ere. Legs. . 
| Theifirft lofi tients the arti- 


I culation of the arm nn n 0 


-the-fore-foot. 
The ſecond, from heels the heel, d- 
viding longitudinally the fore-arm, knee, and leg. 
Ihe third, from a little above the knee, dividing 
e | | it 
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it into equal parts, and deſcends along the front 


ſurface of the leg, paſtern, coronet, ard foot, 
equally dividing them; alſo 


Thefourth, from the center to the cheſt, equally, ;6 


1 en * 
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at the diſtance of half a head before the toe. 
The ſixth, from the point of the hock along the 


frog. (3 (4B N 


The ſeventh, fromthe center of the buttocks to 


the ground. OP 
The eighth; from the 1 to * ground, 
touching the point of-the elbow. _ 


The ninth is the center of gravity of the whole 


boch, falling from-the-middle of the back, through 
the body, 0 lie central IR the four-legged 
figure? 2% 0 Mn, 
Eclipſe, were ſufficiently perfe& to bear the appli- 
cation of the perpendicular lines above deſcribed. 
Iwill now enquire into che inconveniences that 


work refult from the interruption of the n. of 
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\The galt line - Falls from the ſtifle to am, 


rendo ns, and dividing the leg and foot longitudi- 
| nally, touches f w. Pee 


The A and W poſition of the 3 of 
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5 1 Gp: 
11 che foot be hind Ws oy 6ſt 8 


3 Is the leg will ſtand obliquely forward, zit will 


cover leſs ground, it's ſtay upon the ground will 
be abridged, and, being only on the heel, will in a 


manner repel the whole maſs, and impede progreſ- 


ſion; the fore · legs will come to the ground nearly) 


in the direction of thoſe of a horſe on the deſcent. 
Il che abliquity of the leg be behind the line, the 
animal will be ever on the point of falling, becauſe 
_ - the foot, by it's polition, will ſuſtain too large: a 
mare of weight; the bending; the * n he *. 
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 Interruptedi in the 2 Line, 3 


From the leg ſtanding before or behind it. The 
inconveniences are the ſame as laſt deſeribed. II 


N this defect originate at the knee, the horſe. is bow 
8 Towns. In either caſe he is unfit for the turf... 


431464 $71 1 | 
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When No 9 85 e of, the, liml e 


9 1 line, the bony parts are ill united, and do, not 
Hear exactly on each other: the weight bearing 
5 unequally on the foot, the tread is leſs firm, and 
the ſteps irregular. The line is uſually diſturbed 
only between the fetlock and the ground, and the 


foot 
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foot turned either inward or outward. Theſe 
faults neceſſarily detract MAE or: pgs bod oe 
ann, SEE f 2 
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bending inwards, or by the feet being placed tos 
near each other, from the outward inclination of 


out of the line of the body, and produce a lateral 
motion, contrary to progreſſion; the ſame, but i in- 
e verſely, in the latter. When the feet of the horſe 


a ſtand too hits. Rome m. ae 1 11 _ | 


Hind. Fr ee m the Je Afb L . 


The toe of Eclipſe was diſtant half a head at 
the line which falls. from the ſtifle to the ground. 
If the feet advance. nearer to this line, the hocks 


W- muſt bend in proportion; they will bear too much 
5 weight; the. legs, being too upright, will not cover 
much ground; the body, in action, will be rather 
8 elevated than advanced ; bag panes Pack ir ve 
eds cur tai ]èĩĩ?d 

0 On the contrary, there hilt" alſo be a loſs of 


ſpeed relative to the remainder of the ſpaces which 


wn ſiraitz the hind - legs will not be thrown 


- 


* 
3 « 
* * — 


wa | Fund 1 PF 28 1 
This Mi can only happen by the knees 


the fore · arms. In the former caſe, the legs move 


the legs ought to have embraced, when the hind- 
feet ſtand too far behind the line. The hocks will 


ä Aer 8 
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ſufficiently: forward. in action; their extenſion will 
be partial, and eee only from en 
dicular back ward. 
_ Tn ook obo 
| orf the hind-quarters convey the hind-feet much 
1 beyond the center of gravity; and the obſervation 
1 wil en eee eee eee 
Wes ts: Wham) ee 4 RE AC EIA en 


Rp 4 Interruption i in abs $96 "roy 18 
5 The fan vin the fifth,” _ ../ X 8 
. 78 Wt 1 the ſeventh, Tim. EAA VARY 


Whether this fault exiſt in the bones of the hock 
not bearing equally, or in an ill diſpoſition of the 
articulation of the fetlock, the legs loſe more or 
leſs of their, power from the-tread ger e * 

| oh 3 pr e is impeded of en is | 


r * In the eighth Line, Nie | 
May KY fields from the great fulneſs of the 
pant and the cloſeneſs of the hind- feet; an 
| uncommon fault in à well-bred nag. Secondly, 
by the thigh inclining dutward, which brings the 
hocks together, and tutns the ſeet out. Thirdly, 
the. Interruption may. commence at the, hock, and 
the joint turn inward, from an ill arrangement of 
the bones. In either caſe, the leg will not more 
in the wan ee will , and all the lateral ; 
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motions will be ſo much loſs to progreſſion. What- 


ever may be the ſtrength of the loins, or the fore- 


quarters, an exact perpendicular of the hind- legs is 
of. the firſt importance, ſince the llighteſt inter- 


ruption therein. muſt proportionally, detra@ from 
lpeed. The caſe/is not exactly the ſame with re- 
gard to the fore · legs; the office of which aer 


to ſuſtain, than convey the body ſorwarl. 
The ninth line only nen the proper dar , 


tion of the withers. 


The tenth is only the. 3 * the center of # 


gravity, of the. whole bod x. 
In judging of the true STA of. a horſe, 
there is no neceſſity ta have the rule, compaſs, and 
hippometer always in hand. If the horſe be placed 
on a perfect level, a good anatomiſt will have ac- 
quired ſufficient ſkill todetermine off-hand the good 
or bad poſition « of the legs, by viewing them in all 


0 ; that i 15 to . 9 in Feputy” and 


behig in) latins: 

It will ne he objefted akin 1 „ 
horſes are not caſt in the ſame mould, or ſhaped 
exactly alike, and, of conſequence, are not all to be 


judged indiſcriminately by the, ſame rules. . J an» 


ſwer, that the, differente-.imagined. between two. BN 
horſes of nearly equal ſpeed, deceives only hoe 
who judge merely from the external ſurfage af, Fo 
body; a judge of it's internal lter ute will diſcorer 
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x Opie fore-foot beats the third, 


- Toping on "FORE * 


8 a8 © | "oxbenrili or ket teer, 


nee view, "appear entirely Wilmilar. « 
muſt de acknowledged, however, that a great dif- 
parity in the natural conſtruction of individuals 


may ſometimes weaken, although it can never to- 


tally deſtroy, the force of theſe obſervations. 15 Jl 
Doubtleſs, of two. horſes of the ſame ſize, one 
may be ſpeedier than the other, from a ſuperior 
_ cloſeneſs and ſtrength in the texture of the organs; 
but this exception affects not my general rules. 
| Theſe rules may have great uſe in the choice of a 
racer, and may ſave a ſporting man much trouble 
and anxiety, by enabling him to form a juſt judg- 
ment of a young horſe. I intreat the owners of 
ſtuds to examine well theſe” rr; wa _w to 


_ apply 2 even to 8 W eh e 


1 
3 
7 


ir complete 40 Aon Pl the Gap. 15855 
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bohe Fr ceiifiſts of u repetitivd of walls vil 
leaps, more or Jeſs high and in eg 
een to the ſtrength and action of the animal. 


In the common gallop are three times. 


f % 
11 


Tf the 


| horſe begin his gallop to the right, the left hind- 
font beats the firſt time, the Tight hind-foot and 


left fore-foot beat the ſecond time OO andthe 


Pa. "th Loh 


In the gallop of four times, ther feet anke the 
ground in the Tame order as in walking.  Gal- 


9h 17 "4 
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ume, the right hind-foot beats the ſecond, the left 
fore-foot beats the third, and the right fore-foot 
beats the fourth. This gallop is regular, but zune 

adapted to ſpeed. The gallop at two times is 9 
faſter than that at three, or ſour; the legs follow as 2 
in the trot ; ſo that the two ſounds are given by the Þ 
Jeſt hind-footatid right fore · foot ſttĩking the ground 
together, and by the right hind- foot and left fore- 


foot an eee ee eee 
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or informs nis readets, i pelo 
deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the pernicions 
. 5 praftice which at preſent obtains among farriers 
nia the art of ſhoeing, he thought it a duty to apply 
nmalimſelf, firſt of all, to that) important point. That 
| 8 the new principles of the horſe: ſhoe, which he was 
about to publiſh, were entirely his own, and not 
brought from France, or ever before practiſed. in 
0 country, or deſctibed by any author; but that 
Ki they fully accorded with thoſe laid down by the 
- _ _ Earl of Pembroke, Mr, Clarke, M. La Foſſe, and 
Ml.. Bourlegat; on whoſe works he on gems 
LE  commendations. 
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INCE. i eee borne fea 3 a 
curſory mention of the horſe-ſhoe, and that 
neither they nor the moderis have 


means of which it is our: Bank to obtai a- 
rough khowledge of the external form, and: in- 
ternal organization, of that part which forms the 
daſe A whos eee ee the 
foot. Dr n einn 

RE Hr dattic: certain organs, the 
office of which is to move parts of themſelves im- 
moveable; ſhe has alſo, no leſs wiſely, given ſoli- 
dity to others, which are amen _ ta 
wen whole fabric. ee OAT OOO, 


1 ax * : 


Tbe fibres which. ee the: foot are -inti- 


<mately united, .and form, by their: chew he | 
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ferent vhs, the particular arrangements at which 


determine the denſity, form, and uſe, of the parts 

Which they compoſe.” Thoſe which deſtend from 

the coronet to the lower circumference of the hoof, 

form that which is ealled the wall or cruſt of the 

foot ; others, with the appearance of flattened, 

in plates; one above another,” compoſe the Tole; 
| and the fibres of which the frog is formed, follow 


in ſome degree the direction of that part. 


To ſotm an iden of the different degrees of 
ade obfervable in the hoof; (which we maß 
compare to ihe human nail.) we muſt divide it per- 
pendicularly from the coronet to the toe; which 
will ew that the internal ſurface of the wall, or 


eruſt, is lined by à laminated ſubſtance, in which 
blood-yeſſcls braneh out inſinitely. Theſe veſſels, 
probably becoming ferous and lymphatic veſſels; 
penetrate” into the fubſtance of the Hoof, convey to 
it it's nouriſhment, and form that highly irritable 


but diſcover a porous fubſtance, more compact than 


the former, from whence exudes a moiſture” pres 
ſerving a degree of conſtant plianey in the part: 


The next object is a ſubſtance abſolutely fenſelefs, 
and ſeemingly dead; more or leſs hard, and deſtined 


to protect the ſenſible parts within from the obtru- 
ſion of band: bodies, on which the animal r 
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part called the quick. Farther we no longer diſ- 
tinguiſh blood veſſels in the ſubſtance of the eruſt, 


The - 


- 
CY * 
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lr or rankin ax. e 


Ae best, Hikes the nail, is neutiſhed und Stone 
from the top downwards, and from within out- 
wardly; ſo that the internal puſhes. forward he 
middle part, and takes it's place; the latter becomes 
a dead and horny ſubſtance, periſhing in courſe. 
The ſhape of the foot exhübits the ſegment of an 
divided into toe, or anterior part; quarters, or la- 
teral parts; heels, or poſterior parts; and ſole and 
frog, or inferior parts. eee . in. (Weed | 
By obſerving the ſhape of a horſe, and comparing 
the ſize of the leg and body, we may eaſily perceive | 
whether the hoof; be in proportion, or too large, 
too long, or too ſhort, too little, or too narrow. 
If the hoof be too large or wide, it will indeed _ 
increaſe the ſtability of the fabric, while at reſt; 
but this partial advantage is an evil in an animal, 


burdens the muſcles of the extremity, and re- 
tards progreſs. Beſides, the exceſſive bulk of the 
foot is a proof of the relaxation of it's fibres; the 
diameters of the veſſels are increaſed, the poroſities 
are multiplied, the fluids are too abundamt, and the 
foot is of courſe ſpongy and tender. On the other 
hand, too ſmall a foot renders the leg leſs ſtable and 
firm and from the too cloſe union, and the 106 
great tenſion of the fibres; the ee, eee | 
| nnen enn ol che 


becauſe-the maſs and weight of the ſupporter ver- 


. er bene, 


18% ſplit. In a too ilongapd-.narrow/foot, the heels 


1 
%* 


"pms n bichl och äees ib hen vis and lade 10 


- are contracted, and the weight of ihe body thrown 
upon them ; the length of ihe toe vetards progteſ- 
ſion, andrenders the an mal unſaſ e...... 

In lou heels and flat feet, the nouriſtment is 


entirely carried to the toe, at the expence of the 


lately it's conſtituent parts, in order to diſcover 


other parts. This fault is increaſed, if the horſe 
de too long in the fetlock joints, en bar 
him entirely on his he es. 
When the: foot is too e 
Alually too high: this double deſect rendets the baſe 
to narrow, and the leg too uprightʒ on which ac · 
count the horſe is unſafe. If the paſtern is alſo too 
ſhort, which we call; ſhort-jointed, the defeQ i is 
farther increaſed. But it is neceſſaty, as well as 
dhe general defecis of the foot, to examine ſepa - 


whether they completely nee their deſtined 
ne 6546 149 80247 +: 8511 «ps hugh <1 We i 
0 e eee aide e de the hoof, 
5 or cruſty and be moderately incliged, the ſurface 
itſelf. ſmaoth and even, and free from wrinkles, 


parte The hof ſhould. ben el a proportionate 
mic kneſs. Jo the fore ſeet, it: always; ought 1 I 
thickeſt at the toe ; on the contrary, behind, the 
. and Ro are nn ticker quan d. 

ar?! z FLY 2 toe. 


Iv "OF pankiny, 


toe. Waben e een add be equal ĩn 00 th 
either very much eontracted, nor eee . 
inner quarter is always weakeſt. 
The heels ſhould neither be e ee 
nor very\thin, When very high, they throw the 
body forward; and produce the ſame effect as too 


ſhort foot and joints. On the contrary, in lo 


heels, the; frog is generally too large, and thence, 
dae too uch- ee re Nene bog often 
lamed. 3 * 8 e 1. s 


It is of wer e Alisgoich e me 


ehedem too low, or have been rendered 


fo by bad ſhoeing. The faine obſervation may be 
made of thin; flexible and tender heels. 
The frog, called by the French the fork, is 
placed between the heels, of which it is à conti- 
nuation; and has the ſorm of a V; it's ſubſtance is 
ſpongy; and it's ſiae ſhould be in proportion to the 
ſoot. As too jarge a frog is ſubject to bruiſes, on 
me other hand, when the patt is too ſmall; and 
does not reach the level of the heels, it does not 
receive it's deſtined weight, and the heels are de- 
prived of à part Which contributes to maintain | 
their natural extenſio n 
Tue ſole covers the whole ſurface oftihs foot, 
excepting the frog; it's form ſnoulll be moderately 
hollow; too great a concavity indicates a foot 
contracted and dry. A ſole that is full and level 
wi the —_— denotes a ſoft and relaxed foot; 
ol Eg VVV 
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. tut it . 
and the ſole ſoft and thin. This happens from. the 
3 too free uſe of the ſarrier's buttreſs. This appears 
1 from the obſervation, that few horſes are ſonled 
ith. 2 natural propenſity to. flat feet; ſome ex- 
- cepted, which are bred in low mar{by lands. The 
= AMſcienceof farriery, however, is competent to amend 
© this.natural defect, which the bad praftice of the 
|  - preſent; day only ſerves to increaſe. The ſole 
| ſometimes deſcends below the level of the: quar- 
ers, and preſents a convex ſurſace; a form of all 
others the moſt defectiye, and which is nen 
d e e eue. . At 
Olk the exterior paris which as the LEN 

885 remains to ſpeak of the arches, or binders, which 
art ſituated between the heel and frog. They are 
formed by the continuation of the fibres of the 
heels, Which turn towards each other, and ad- 
vancing to the extremity of the frog, where they 
meet, form an acute angle; and acting by mutual 
reſiſtance from within, outwardly _ the con- | 
traction of the heels. Fj 

But it is neceſſary for a ae he 
ya the horny caſe of the foot, and to acquaint 
| himſelf well with the nature of the parts which it 
Contains. This will not only be a ſure guide to 
bia in ſhoeing, but will alſo diſcover to him the 

„ nps e es eee, 
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-Thoſpor is compoſed of td and Gps. 
RISER the former; thorn 997, 57 1a krs 
The bone of the foot is e Hobs be 5 
part of the hoof; it is ſpongy, in form like a Haf- 
moon, and has three different ſurfaces} ànd two 
edges, or rims. The upper ſurface is ſubdivided 
into two ſmaller ones, which receive the decent 
bone. The anterior one is round, cort | 
to the external form of the toe, which ſorface is 


covered with the laminated ſurface, of which here- 


after. The under ſurface is concave, and in part 
lined by the aponeuroſis of the flexor muſcle of the 
foot, and by the fleſhy ole! N i . 

There are two holes through which veſſels paſs, 
diftributing themſelves into the ſubſtance of the 
bone ; there are beſides a multitude of poroſities 
diſperſed through the whole extent of the ſurſuce. 
The edges are two in number; the upper one cor- 
reſponding with: the coronet, and preſaming three 
eminences, in the middle, and on each ſide. The 
extenſor muſcles are attached to the firſt; the other 
two terminate laterally the edge juſt mentioned- 
The lower and ſharp edge correſponds to the out- 
line of the toe. The articular or ſhuttle- bone is 
ſituated at the lower part of the articulation of th 
coronet, and bone of the foot. It preſents /two 
ſmall.- ſurfaces, ich form an articulation! wit 
te bone of the coronet. The irregularities ob- 


vr e or FARKIERT\ 


F Fe 6 
eaſion io the inſertion of the ligaments. Over the 
two upper extremities of the bone of the foot, are 
mo cartilages, which extend from the inſertion of —Ä¾ 
tte tendon of the extenſor muſcle, to the hinder 
_ - part of the heels. Their ſhape is nearly ſemi- 
lunar, and they adhere ſtrongly to the bone on 
which they lie. "They have ſeveral holes, which 
ſerve; as paſſages 10 veſſels. Theſe ee den are 
- ſumetimes offified in old horſes. Wk 
A multitude of laminated v or mem- 
braneous plates, pretty ſtrong, line on the one part 
the internal ſur face of the cruſt, of which they are 
- an appendage, and cover, on the other part, the 
whole anterior ſurface of the bone of the foot. 
© Theſe lamina, or plates, being double, interweave 
with one another ſo as to form a MORI union be. ö 
tween the hoof and that bone. e 
The fleſhy ſole, which covers Me of the! interior 
ſurface of the bone of the foot, is itſelf covered by | 
the horny ſole. It adheres; at it's circumference; 
do the plates by means of fibres and veſſels. The 
hinder part of the ſurface of the bone of the foot is 
covered by the aponeuroſis of the flexor muſcles, 
in Which it is Qrongly Implanted ; the aponeurofis 
zs covered by the fleſhy! frog; which is a" ſoft 
ſpongy ſubſiance, ſhaped like the horny frog. n 
E eee oe une; : 
$72 $154 hdr” N | the 
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the arteried,cyeins, nerves, Wanne 
ſecretory , e, ieee 
axtieulation, V9! 2 71 E 2a 1445 Ae Wente Th 12 wave Fo. 
Tue artery of the leg, divided | into two branches 
he-paſtern, penetrates on each ſide into the 
 imterjon af dhe foot, and theſe branches are diſtri- 
buted through all it's ow The veins follow the 
ſame coutſe. s rent 4dr n e n 
Two branches of the nerveiſtribur themſelves 
egually on both ſides. , The; lymphatic veſſels are 
not yery. perceptible." The glands lie between the 
articulation and cartilage. 
We, ſhall now. proceed to take à review of the 
| uſe of the parts of which, we have been ſpeaking, 
N with the external. The wall, the ſole, 
and the frog, ſorm together a horny box. T be 
Wall is evidently deſigned to ſuppert the greateſt 
part of the weight; of the body ; which ought to 
reſt on every pgint of .it's lower, circumference. 
In a ſtate of inaction, the; bels more directly ſup- 
Port that weight, i in proportion to the asien of 
the line from the-ſetlock to the ground. Stewie 
Asa scdien, onthe contrary... the is wore part Fo 
_ culayy receiyes the, weight, at the, motnent of 
Peſding che, ground z the weight, however, bears in 
mars, inflanges. upon, the, heels, ,than on MA 
| point. * wi! eien BF nn 1 Wiss 


Phe frog bears only a flight part of the rear 
burden; 3 it's chief e berve as e or 
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foot, to which it acts as both à ſort of lever and 


WS... — FARKITN\. 


guard, to the tendon of the flexor muſele of ie 


defence, communicating to it every effect of re» 


action ni lie ce prong 5 04 
Tus ſole, in it's natural ſtrength , may without 


the part next the wall z but its eto form 
pon that it was the intention of nature to keep 
it as diſtant from the ground as poſſible, in order to 


Preſerve it frotn to great a preſſure, which would | 
_ Infallibly injure-the fleſhy ſole me tote fo; as 


this laſt lies between it and the bone of the foot 
Wet Wy; between two bodies exceeding hard. 
The bone of the foot conſtitutes the "molt ſolid 


part of the work, It is'the baſe,” and receives tlie | 
whole burden; which it afterwards diftributts; 


© The plates, or laminated ſubſtance,” and fleſhy | 
frog, have already been deſcribed.” The Arteties 
convey life to the parts, with the blood; and the 


veins take charge of the refidue"of that blood, | 
| Which they bring back into the current of cireula· 


tion. The nerves diſiribute fenſation. 
The gland ſecrete a humour deſigned to lubri- 
cate the articulated parts, and to prevent, by that 
means, the drying aut inflammation hich N would 
otherwiſe be undveidably occaſioned d 


1 of friction, to which thoſe + hag are expo” 15 
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or THE. POSITION. or THE FOOT” o TIE 
GROUND, AND OF TRE CONCAVE. FORM OF 
THE, LOWER SURFACE. or THE, roor, r 
ee RESPECT ro SHOFING«,,., 1999 
etui z Yap rigor Teig Br An 29% % 

L UR feſt bus is now, by ſome bed füle, 

f founded in nature, to determine what is the 
beſt paſition of the foot on the ground, which will | 
enable us to form a j uſt idea of it's ſeveral defects. 
In order to this it is not ſufficient to conſider tile 
_— we muſt extend our enquiry to the very 
| gin of the limb ; becauſe it often happetis, hat 

a — poſition: of the foot is the natural conſa · 
e eee 
of the leg⸗- | 13 

In eee ebene uns 
ſafe ef übte we ſhall perceive, firſt, that a 
perpendicular (as has been before obſerved) falling 
from / the point of the ſhoulder to the ground, will 
touch the hoof exactly at the toe. In many in- 
ſtances, however, as the foot is thrown into-wrong © 
Poſitions; by the falſe direction of the leg, we are 
to take eure not to merge belesen 
ere en is” Differ on Mor 
;: | de e Sach, 
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the foot, it proceeds from the inward; quarter” be- 
ing too low, in which caſe it is over- 

the weight of the body, and it's growth prevented; ; 
_ whilſt the outward quarter, bearing” leſs than it's 
a ee en eee at ken mayer 


* defects. Firſt, When: the horfe is 'narrow- 
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© Secondly, A perpendiculat falling from 5 up- 
per part of the knee to the ground, in front, will 
divide the foot into two equal parts, in it's paſ- 
"age through the center of the coronet and ſole. If 
this line ſhould fall either on the inward or out- 
ward quarter of the hoof, the foot would evidently 
We In this cafe the lateral parts of the foot 
become unequal, either in height or direction, 
77908 toes are turned either outwards or inwards, '' 
ue toe may be turned outward'by tbe bad con- 
formation of the foot alone. When the fault is in 


by 


* 
"as will "my Fern" Bete iti ei ti Le WT 


The toe may als. AAAS 10 See 


- cheſted, and the ' againſt the ribs, 
directs the extremity onwards. | Secondly, When 


tze knees are turned inwards! Thirdly, When 
the articulation of the ſetlock is bent inwards ; 


both which produce the fame effect wich the 


gree relieve the in ward quarter, but we muſt not 


J 5 to "_ E eee 
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thereby ſtrain the ligaments of the articulations, 
no doubt originally faulty, in which caſe art can 
offer no ſafe remedy·- ip 194} . ien 5 
The oppoſite cauſes to the above eiten 
trary defects. Firſt, When the elbow is too 
much detached from the body, the whole leg and 
foot will be directed inward. Secondly, When 
the knees are bent outward; and, Thirdly, When 
the fetlock is turned outward. eee 
admit only a partial remedy. /. 
When one of the quarters i is more belt e 


\ that aldbeaghitharhoof eee aeg, to fit the 
bollowneſs of, the ſhoe, it will grow within the 


cavity the reſiſtance it will meet with will be the 
fame as if the ſhoe compreſſed the hoof, and the 
effect equal, The practice alſo. of cutting, away 2 


the binders of the ſole, and the inner part of the 


| onions cilia. alol rue, eue bes 4 
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as allviſedi by u certain author; becauſe we ſhould | 


z rurahpoſitioniblithe-fodi is defirayed; Ie baer F 
tion is occaſioned by the upper ſurſace of the ſhoe 
ters at in a Vice. cee, pee let it be e- | 


| decks, has the ſane effect. The quarters being 
compreſſed by the. ſhoe, and thei heels lofing that 
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| horſe, we know, in his wild ſtate requires no ſlices; 
but being taken to uſe, and compelled” to labour 


the internal parts ofthe foot: the other purpoſe is, 


veral prominehces, in the lower ſurlace of the feet 


. 4 | ART or HORS8-SHORING, 
| are fomctimies. remedied by good ſhoeing. It is 


impoſſible to lay don any general rules in theory 
concerning the vicious poſition of the foot, occa- 
ſioned by falſe quarters, operations ill performed, 
the deſtruction of toe and heel, and too gteat 
height of he latter, or length of the fotmet, ſince 


practice only can enable one to determine and 
| apply the neceſſary ien mi ad li, 0 


Wie come ow tothe inferior furface; or cavity 
of the-foot, conſidereũ in reſpect to ſhoeing. The 


ought to be the ſhape of tlie ſhor, and whether 
_ that at preſent in general uſe be- conformable to 
nature. It is clear that nature, ever wiſe, and con? 


ſiſtent in her deſigns, has deſtiried the ſole of the 
horſe's foot (which is always more or leſs concave) 


tread of the foot bear equally on all points of it's 


circumfetence, and at the ſame time to protect the 


fole, by it's diſtance from the ground, together with 


to increaſe the ſtrength and ſtability of the foot 
upon the ground. The irregularity; and the ſe- 


of all animals, enable them to attach themſelues 
fircoly 10 the different ſurfaces on which they read; 
1 18 Vo Fo A | and 
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nn 1 
their reſpeQive. motions. This we perceive both li 
in the claw, the cloven- foot, and the entire hof. 

| Accordingly, nature has given to the horſe a vaulted -. 4 
or concave foot, beartiug with incredible force upon [ 
the lower edge, and capable of maintaining, by j 
means of that cavity, an almoſt inſeparable union Y 
wich the ſoil... The ancients, to whom the iron 1 
ſhoe was unknown, valued highly the natural hoof | 4 
for it's obvious vtility,/ and directed their attention . 1 
to the preſetvstion of it's. natural form, no leſs | 
khan of it's conſiſtence. For example, let us ob- : 4 
ſerve a horſe treading upon a moderately ſoft ſur - ll 
face, and we ſhall perceive that at every ſtep the 4 
foot leaves in the ground an impreſſion produced |. 
by the ſharp edge of the wall, and by the frog, 1 4 
while the ſole moulds in bas-relief 3 ſo that ihe il 
+ lower ſurface unites itſelf with the ground, ſorm- | if 
ing a ſpecies of articulation; and from this cir- „ A 
curaſtance. reſults a moſt firm point of bearings 1 
rendering it impoſſible for the foot to flip, or de # 
diſplaced; while the leg is employed in forwarding 1if 
the body. It is true, on hard ground, an equal 1 
effect cannot be produced; but the ſharp:edge of 1 
the wall, and particularhy the toe, will ' levers il 
theleſs./fix\ the ſoot much | more firmly to- the it 
plane. However ſimple and obvious this rea- 1 
n e ee we ſtill offer N proof, | 


vin ; upon 
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Gbit prinbiple which appears to us volt 


vertible. The leg of a horſe, When in action; de- 


ſeribes à portion of à circle proportionied to the 
length and freedom of it's motions. In the ad- 
Vance of the leg; the moment the foot touches the 
ground, it deſcribes an oblique line from the ſhoul- 
deſr to the ground. This obliquity is leſſened by 


the advance of the body, until the leg attains a ver- 
tical direction, when the horſe has completed half 
his action. The leg has thus far been on only em- 


ployed in bearing the weight of the body; bit in 
continuing the action, it begins to project or de- 


termine the body forward; which action it con. 
tines until it deſeribe another oblique line, equal 


to the former, but in an oppoſite direction, in- 
clining forward from the ground to the ſhoulder, 
and forming with the firſt Tine an angle more or 


leſs open. This' is the complete action of the 


horſe; and the foot, firmly fixed on the ground, 
does not quit it's tread until the whole action is 
finiſhed. This, however, can be applied only to a 
well formed foot. Let us now ſuppoſe a flat foot, 
that is, a foot with the cavity filled up. The points 


bol reſt on the ground, at the moment of progreflion, 


in ſuch a foot, will be far leſs than in that of the 


concave foot; it will flip, for want of ſufficient 


hold. As to the convex foot, it is obvious the 
convex ſurface of the ſole deſtroys entirely the ſolid 
beating of the . on the a Tat: foot is 
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ccnſtantly-in a ſtate of vacillation;ian#: would un- 
avoidably ſlip back before the leg could poſſibly at- 
tain it's laſt degree of extenſion. Theſe prin- 
ciples are demonſtrated by a compariſon of the 

feet of all quadrupeds; which, however diverſified, | 
agree in one general principle or mode by which 
they effect their progreſſion. The heel in all ſerves 
as a point of reſt while ſtanding; and the oppoſite 
ſide of the foot, or toe, is provided with a ſharp 
angular point, or points, by affixing which to the 
ground,” they are able to command any degree of | 
ſpeed. Even man, when running, at each projec- 
tion of the body, inflects his toes to the ground, 
and by the firmneſs of that preſſure obtains the laſt 
degree of purchaſe; as may be proved by attempt- 
ing to run, at the ſame time keeping the toes from 
the ground, This principle is fully exemplified in 
the cat, the dog, &c. The horſe. and zebra, in 
their natural ſtate, although they have not an' angle 
viſible without, like the cat and dog, andithough# 
their foot is guarded by a circular defence, yet 

tread with equal firmneſs, by means of an angular 
edge. To compare in detail the feet of the horſe 
and the dog, it will appear they are formed exactly 

upon the ſame principles, as to progreſſion; 90 
ball of the dog's foot correſponds with the heel and 
frog of the hot ſe; and the hve points of the eee Faſt 
ſanding in a ſemicircle, correſpond with the lower 
edge ara eat which kan conſidered as 2 
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| tain. principle, ſuch as ſhall enable us to detormine 
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4 ſucceſſion of points. The former reſts on the ball | 
of the foot, the latter o the heels and frog. In 


progreſſion, the point of reſt advances to the toe a 


Were we rg a ſmall ck iron to the point 


and thereby widen it's na- 
tural texmination, 550 can be no doubt that the 


dag would be unable to extend his Henbs: to. ** 
term of their natural action. 


In farther illuſtration of theſe 3 Jet 


6 OY " ſee how much ſtrength: is loſt by large draft- 
| horſes, when.drawing a heavy carriage up an in- 
clined road. Their flat or convex feet ſlide back 


at every ſtep. beſore the leg has been able fully to 
exert itſelf. | For example, let us ſuppoſe the ex- 
tent of the poſſihle action of the leg to comprehend 


_ twenty-five degrees, the foot being naturally, that is, 
ſolidly and firmly, fixed on the ground: but if the 
firmneſs pf the tread be impaired by it's flatneſs, 
_ Wn be obliged to quit the ground at the twenty- 


fecond degree; and ſuppoſe a degree loſt by the 


Clipping of the feet, this will make a difference of 
four degrees. But ſhould the bottom of the foot 
be convex, it will quit the ground at the twentieth 
degree; and if two degrees are added for the ſlip- 
ping backwards, it will make the loſs of ſeven de- 
-grees in the total action of the leg. 


Let us next proceed to lay down a fure and cer 


the 
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the proper ſhape the ſhoe. ought to have, when ap- 


plied to a foot which has never been yet ſhod. No 
one ill venture to deny, that in the affair of ſhoe- 


ing neaſon. dire is us to a cloſe imitation of unture. 
If we apphy a concave, a flat, or a convex : ſho, the 
| conſequence will be preeiſely the ſame as has bean 


ſhewn to: reſult from eoncave, flat, or convex feet. 


Suppoſe a foat wel hformed, and properly concave, 

a/ ſecond flat, and a\third convex ; the convex and 
flat foot⸗will be rendered ſtill more inconvenient by 
Jhoes with a;ſtmilar ſurface, becauſe the iron, pre- 
ſenting a harder and ſmoother ſurface than the hoof, 


will che ſtill more liable to ſlip. On this account 


it is that we have propoſcil a ſhoe concave in it's 
lower ſurface, becauſe it repreſents the natural 


ſhape of the foot, and therefore - 1 to e | 
plied: toaallpood feet. 2 777 
The exceptions to this general * ale from 


the flat and convex foot; nevertheleſs theſe may 


ceaſe in time, ſeeing ſuch defects in the feet are 


always the conſequence of bad ſhoeing. founder- 

ing. or other accidents; for no horſes, not even 
thoſe bred in marſhy, low lands, are foaled with 
ſuch imperfections. Nature has given us the 


moſt eonvincing proofs: that ſhe has ſufficientiy 
provided: for: the Unbilitycobthe: wan of this 
admirable machine. 


But it is not in the . that the 
thoe hers propoſed _ differ from the ſhos in uſe 
. among 
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among farriers at this day. It's breadth: ſhould be 


1 conſiderably leſs than that of the ſhoe in common 
uůſe. It is totally unneceſſary to cover any part of 
. the ſole; when care is taken to preſerve it's natural 

hardneſs. The breadth of the ſhoe at the heels 


ſhould be one-half of it's breath at the toe. It's 


chickneſs ſhould decreaſe gradually from the toe, 


ſo as to be reduced one. half at the extremity of the 
heels. The nail-holes of the fore · ſhoes, every ſmith 


knows, ſhould be at the toe and quarters, becauſe 
the cruſt in the fore-feet is ſtrongeſt at the toe; Ia 
tte hind-feet the reverſe is to be obſerved, becauſe 
in them the toe is commonly weaker than the 


beels and quarters. It is impoſſible to lay down 


ſeet; it muſt be the buſineſs of the farrier to fix 
the nails in thoſe parts of the wall where the horn 
is moſt ſound and firm. Farriers generally mul- 
1 7 the nail-holes too much, which brings the 
5 nails too cloſe together, ſplinters the horn, and at 
been deſtroys the wall.- 
I would recommend the following Hd for 
quads feet, viz. for race-horſes fix, three on each 
ſide; for faddle-horſes ſeven, four on the outſide, 


and three within, the quarter on this ſide being 


| weakeſt; the ſame number for coach-horſes of the 
middling ſize; for large horſes, four on each ſide; 

and for ene wy on * _ and ry on the 
inside. ie, Deng ST 
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The Wight of the ſhoe is alſo of the utmoſt 
importance; and it is matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee 
horſes with ſhoes weighing five pounds each, or a 
burden of twenty pounds of iron attached to their 
feet. By ſuch an additional weight fixed to the 
extremity of the leg, the muſcles are compelled to 

greater exertion, the ligaments are ſtretched, and 
the articulations continually fatigued. Beſides, the 

ſhoe, by it's weight, forces out the nails, and fo © * 
entirely breaks the texture of the wall, or cruſt. 

Why, then, we may aſk, do the farriers, who are 

daily witneſſes of theſe miſchiefs, continue to 

commit the blunders by which they are occaſioned? 

The anſwer is obvious; becauſe he who is un- 
educated, and unable to comprehend principles, 
can neither profit by his own experience, nor 
abandon the paths of prejudice and cuſtoern. 

The weight which we propoſe for ſhoes of dif. 
ſerent kinds, is is nearly as Oy) 1 


| | | | 1b, oz 
1. For heavy 1 42 12 
2. For lighter ditio 112 
3. For largeſt coach- horſes 1 112 we 
4. For ſmaller ditto e „ 


bl 

f Gs . 2 to 10 Oz, only, 
. 6. For race-·horſes — 0 5 10 4106, | 

4 57 Se the Co of theſe ſhoes, les 


ice may. de inereaſed without making an 
e | 8 
„ % 8 
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| 
| 
l | addition to their weight, Great attention ſhould 
3 be paid to the quality of the iron, ſince it's hard- 
nvaeſs will allow of a ſtill greater ee in we 
| ſize'and weight of the ſnoo. 
| Beſides the common ſhoe, for ſound feet, ir 
| are alſo others, the ſhapes of which are adapted to 
| the different derangements occaſioned by accident 
i i br diſeaſe. For inſtance, the covered, flat, convex, 
v9 patten ſhoe; the ſhoe for all feet, ſimple, double, 
by: and hinged; the ſhoe without nails; the 188 5 
Turkiſh, flipper“ hoe, &c. 

Of the ox, mule, and afs, we ſhall fay but little. 
Tae fore · ſnoe for a mule is nearly ſimilar to that 
which the farriers call a bar- hoe; very wide and 
large, particularly at the toe, where it ſometimes 
projects upwards of four inches beyond the hoof. 

This exceſs is given on account of the natrowneſs 
ol the mule's feet. The hind-ſhoe is open at heel 
like a horſe- ſhoe, but lengthened at the toe, as be- 
fore. The French call the een Planche, the 
latter florentine.. | | 

The als is ſhod in like manner, excepting t that 
the fore-ſhoe is not eloſed at the heels, and that it's 

edges do not project ſo Wer ae dons ot. 

| 190 Tinten the ſame. 
1 The ox is od with . NE of! iron, Hive 
fie ſor ſix nail-holes on the outer edge; at the toe 
is a projection of four or five inches, which, paſſing 
Gs in the cleft of the W * Tu over the hof, to 


keep 
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keep the ſhioe in it's place. In France they ſome · 


times uſe eight ſhoes, one under each nail; or 
four, one under each external nail ; ſometimes only. - 


two, one under the external nail of each fore. 
foot. Pd 7 | e 


LECTURE III. 


* 


on PARING THE HOOF—ACCIDENTS FROM IT' *. 


- UNSKILFUL PERFORMANCE —ON | SHOEING | 


oon, FLAT) AND CONVEX. FEET. 


Y X THEN a colt is brought to the farrier to be 
_ ſhod, his firlt. butinefs. ihouid be to exa- 
mine the conformation, of the young animal, par- 
ticularly che direction of the legs; to obſerve whe- ' 
ther the fore-legs are perfectly vertical, or whether 
they. incline backward.. or. forward; whether the 
paſtern is in juſt proportion, or whether too long or 
too ſhort; whether the toes are turned inwards r 


outwards; he ſhould endeavour to diſcover in what 


part of the limb the fault (if any) exiſts. 


tain, it's. proportions; whether it's ſurface is free. 


| from * whether ſtrong or weak, hard or ſoſt; 
. Whether 


* : 
"88 


He ought next to-examine the foot, and, aſcer- "a 
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whether the quarters are equal; the heels bigh or "TY 
fender or thick; whether the frog is of the proper 


_ *  Gze, and ſound; whether the oe is e e 


| | pabie of reſiſting the hardeſt bodies; but if, while 


obſerve it's kites of concavity. 

If the leg and foot are perfect, the farrier ſhould 
begin paring the foot, by merely cutting off what- 
ever breaks the level of the inferior ſurface of the 

wall ; but he is not to meddle with the ſole, the 
binder, or the f rog. This is the proper place to con- 
vince him of the neceſſuy of preſ:rving to theſe 
parts their ſolidity,, by laying before him the num- 
derleſs accidents attending their deſttuction. The 
drift of the operation of farriery, is to ſupply : an 
additional ſtrength to the foot, and to render it ca- 


ve are making this addition, we deſtroy with the 
8 buttreſs thoſe Parts which nature has formed with 
the very ſame intent, we countera& that intent, 
- and contribute to deſtroy the organ, by prediſpoſing | 
jt to a mulitude e of which I am about I 
to ſpeak. 1 . 

By thinning che ſole too much, and 1 be- 
| yond it's dead horny part, we deſtroy it's organi- 
ation: for it is not neceſſary to fetch blood to 
produce this evil ; it is enough only to touch that 
_ ſubſtance which receives the glutinous juice through 
the numberleſs pores with which the ſole abounds. 
The reſult is a real wound, obvious to a perſon ac- 
quainted with-the laws of the animal ceconomy, 
but 
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but of Which the common farrier can form no 

idea, , The following compariſon will ſtrike the 

molt ignotant. If we take from the. upper ſur- 

face of the bark of a tree, we do it no great injury; 
nevertheleſs. we rob it of it's natural covering: if 
we penetrate farther, we produce a real wound; 5 
we ſhall, perceive a e ai exuding from the | 
part, which, the air will ſoon abſorb; and the ſur⸗ | 
face of the bark drying up, a ſcar will be produced, it 1 
which will not be effaced, until nature, in the 
courſe of time, bas renewed the bark. Wat 
ſhould we think of a gardener, Who, in order to 
protect a tree from injury, ſhould ſlrip it of it's 

bark, and incloſe i it in an artificial covering? ech. | 
preciſely is the conduct of the common farrier, 
who deſtroys the whole external ſurface or the 18 Y 
in order to fix on the ſnouÿo e. 

The inconyeniences of overparing the ſole are. 
not the ſame in all horſes: among ſuch as 0 
bard, narrow, and very concave ſeet, (as among 
bred hoxſes,) the drying up the ſole increaſes the ;, 
cavity to that degree, that it compreſſes the flethy . I 
ſole, which occaſions a conſtant painful lameneſs, Mn 
and which the e farrier increaſes every. gie FEE | 
of ſhociog. 3 
In a foot 8 large and 1 the ſole. - ; > 

being, too much thinned, yields to the afflux tf ill 
humours, loſes it's concavity, and. becomes flat,and 
even Hen ee convex. The ſole alſo, being 
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 imprudently* thinned; is liable to be bruiſed} as 
well by the ſhoe itſelf, as by hard bodies upon the 
. ground; It is therefore of the utmoſt importance, 
that the farrier take nothing from the ſole with'his 
buttreſs, but thoſe lamina or ſcales r onthe, 
dead. and almoſt fall off of themſelves. = 
The frog being intended to bear the weight of 
the body, for that reaſon alone ought to be pre- 
ſerved entire. When it appears too bulky, as in 
far or ffat feet, which Have generally very low heels, 
it is better to ſupply this defect by a Might increaſe 
of. thickneſs 1 in the heels of the ſfloe, than to ſtrip” 
te frog of it's horny covering. Thie heels are | 
thus raiſed to a level with the feet; and the weight a 
Fi e erery point of the circums * 


By cutting the frog to the Guck, the ale is 
irfitate# and inffarned; a diſcharge of ſharp hu- 


FM mois enſues, which corrodes both the frog and 


tho Heels, and ſometimes riſes even to tlie folds ot X 


the paſtern, and occaſions the running thruſh; an 


affection whith would be as rare as it is now com- 
mom, if the frog was never pared: Nothing Mould” 
be ever cut away from the frog, but thofe dead and 
proud parts which naturally detach themſelves by 
the Jaws of growth and re- production. 
Tze heels ſhould be pared according to their 
ſtrength, height, or depreſſion, and alfo in propor- 


tion t 11 N or ſhortneſs of the paſtern; a 


| — 
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very ! obſervation, if we remember that 
theſe parts ſupport three quarters of , e of 
the whole maſs, 

The binders, thoſe parts ſo very eſſential eithe 
ſupport of the heels, ſhonld be preſerved with the 
moſt ſcrupulous care; the buttreſs ſhould never 
touch them, except in ſome very extraordinary | | 
caſes, when they grow too faſt; ĩt then becomes ne- 
ceſſary to cut them level with the: 2 S | 
flat, never obliquely, or inwards. 2 

In the preſent ruinous practice of n we 
ſhall hardly find one horſe, the binders of the feet - 
of which are not- deſtroyed. Nay, the farrier, to 
ſhew his expertneſs at miſchief, by one ſtroke of 
the buttreſs, makes a diviſion between thoſe parts 
and the heels, at the place where the point of 
bearing lies; and not fatisfied even with that, he 5 
farther ſeparates, with the ſame tool, the frog from 
the heel. Theſe laſt operations. are finiſhing 
ſtrokes; a farrier, who ſhould be aukward at theſe, 
would not be reputed a good workman. 

It is next to impoſſible to perſuade men, not 
only ignorant of the firſt principles of their art, 
but prejudiced in an extreme degree to old cuſtoms, 
which are in direct oppoſition to the Jaws of na- 
ture; but the methods they conſtantly take to open 
the heels, are exactiy thoſe which they ought to 
uſe, if it was their intent to contract them. This 
an wil, however, not be generally achnow- 

| Ds ledged, 
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ledged, nor a ſalutary reform-enſue, until enlight- 

ened ſtudents ſhall be Pe ant me 

| country. | 

To return to e han: to ſhoe a 

IE foot, which has been ſhod ſeveral times, we 

ate to take from the wall nothing more than the 

old horn, which is not ſufficiently ſolid to receive 
the ſhoe, and only to cleanſe the ſole and frog 
from the looſe and ſcaly parts. To this foot 
the ſhoe, N, is to be applied, without forgetting 
the good old obſervation, that the ſhoe is to be 

fitted to the foot, not the foot to the ſhoe. The 
greateſt care ſhould be taken to make the ſhoe cor- 
reſpond exactly withrThe « outline of the foot. This 
fundamental principle is generally neglected, as 
may be ſeen by turning to B, plate I, which 

' repreſents the natural form of a colt's foot, and 
comparing it with fig. A, which Ew a foot 

#vined by bad ſhoeing. . 

The hoe being adjuſted to he Loot, n 
preſſing the ſole, ſhould admit between it and that 
part juſt a ſufficient interval for the introduction of 

the pricker; a greater ſpace might introduce large 
gravel or ſtones, liable to bruiſe the ſole, and occa- 
ſion ſores. The ſhoe being faſt, there ought to be 
as little as poſlible to raſp, and that only from the 
| ſhoe to the rivets, but never aboye them; becauſe 
dy raſping the whole ſurface of the hoof you. not 

OM injure it's r but . it to dry; and 

St. ſhould 
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ſhould-the raſp, from carcleſneſs,. wad ever o 
lightly-the- origin of the nail, near the coronet, 
where the part is exceedingly thin, the conſequence 
is a ſmall wound or e which ends in a ſand- 
crack. | IgE 
In ſhoeing the TR feet, it is no leſs OY HY 
to examine the direction of the legs, a 
tion of the feet. Let the farrier place himſelf be- 
hind the horſe,” and trace with. his eye a perpen- 
dicular line, which, proceeding from the point of 
the hock, ſhould fall on the ſole, paſſing through 
the center of the heel. He is to obſerve, if the 
line fall within the foot, whether the points of the 
bocks ineline to each other; or if it fall on- the 
outſide of the foot, whether both hocks do not in- 
cline out ward. In the firſt caſe; by viewing the 
horſe in front, he will perceive that the toes of the 
bind- feet are turned outward; and in the ſecond, 
on the contrary, that they are turned inward. He 
ſhould then examine the legs ſideways, to deter- 
mine whether the hock is too much bent, too 
ſtrait, or too open. Next, if the foot be found 
good, and free from cracks, and the leg in a proper 
direction, he ſhould proceed in all reſpects as 
before ditected, and make uſe of a concave 
ſhoe, O. IF 
Aflat foot muſt be pared with arent caution, the 
buttreſs muſt only ſlightly touch the wall. Nothing 


the poſi- 


wu cut from the ſole or frog; theſe parts re- 775 
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\ 
| quiring all their ſtrength to reſiſt the humoum, in 
which they too much abound-; whilſt the wall, de- 


prived of it's nouriſhment; exhibits itſelf dried 
up, irregular, and ſcaly». * tkis caſe uſe 10 
ſhoe, P. © 
The convex foot is that, the fole of which 5 

ende deter the quarters, preſenting a convex ſur- 


; face to the ground. As in this caſe the horſe is 


obliged to bear on the center of the ſole, he would 
ſoon. be incapable of ſervice, if. ſhoeing did not af- 
ford a remedy. The defect is always accidental, 
the reſult of paring the feet to exgeſs, and of giving 
a concave ſhape to the upper ſurface: of the ſhoe, 
vrhich, by compreſſing the quarters, forces down 
the weakened ſole; ſo as to make it loſe it's natural 
ſhape, and to acquire a greater or leſs degree of bel- 
lying out, or convexity. This bad ſhape: of the 
ſhoe impairs the ſtrongeſt feet, cruſhes the quar- 
ters, and contracts the heels; from whence a com- 
preſſion of the quick parts enſues, and conſequenily 


luameneſs. For the convex foot there is no re- 


medy, except checking the progreſs of the defect. 
The ſole muft be moſt cautiouſly pared, as in the 
flat foot, and uſe made of the ſhoe, Q; the ſhape 
of which muſt be altered according to the ſtate of 
the foot; but it is impoſſible to give the foot a 
ſolid baſe upon the ground, on account of the con- 

venxity obliged to be given to the ſhoe. 
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Let us now proceed to the ſhoeing of feet very 
defective in their poſition, When the toes turn 
dure the preſſure of the foot on the ground 
hies chiefly! on the inward quarters; the object, 

Pars is to diminiſh» the preſſure on the inward; by 


increaſing it on the outward: quarters. The me- 
thod is, firſt, to preſerve to the inward quarter all 


it's height; 2dly, to lower that of the outward 


quarter; 3dly, to increaſe rhe thickneſs of the in- 
ward branch of the ſhoe; 4thly, to render the out- 


ward very thin. By this two-fold operation, the 


foot will be brought back to the vertical plane, 
and will bear equally, and at the ſame time, on all 


parts of it's circumference. | 
Care muſt alſo be taken to ſhoe with great exact- 
neſs, and very ſhort at the inner heel; becauſe 


horſes. which turn their toes out ate apt to cut 


themſelves with the extremityiof the inner branch. 
But it muſt be obſerved, if the defect under conſi- 
deration has it's origin in the upper parts of the 
extremity, or in the too narrow conformation ef 
the cheſt, as ſometimes happens, we muſt renounce 
the method juſt laid down; becauſe, by ſuddenly 
altering the poſition of the foot, though a vicious 
one, we ſhould expoſe the ligaments of the arti- 


hurtful extenſions, of more dangerous conſequence 


than the fault we meant to correct: it is therefore 
only when the fault lies' in the fetlock, that the | 
z; 1 above- 
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eulations between that part and the ſhoulder, to 
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| above-direQed remedy may. be attempted, by: afow 
and gradual proceſs.” 15 (i tt ont 247 t 
When the toes turn-inward, the direct contrary 
method muſt be taken; viz Iſt, cut the in ward 
quarter; adly, preſerve the outward ʒ 3dly, inereaſe 
ihe thiekneſs of the branch on hat ſide; and, 4thly, 
dimiaiſh that of the inward branch, by taking off 
as much as poſſible from the wall, reckoning from 
the middle of the toe to the middle of the inward 
quarter, becauſe it is with this part that the horſe 
euts himſelf ;; but, previous to taking any ſteps, the 
ſame mode of aa AH be adopted. as be- 
n eee . r er eit r eſe 


XD Often verve Eee, or fue. 
F a 4 6. | $8: 194 Ar 
This deſet conk me in . . contraction 
of the quarters and heels, and is natural to many 
oſ the horſes of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
alſo to bred horſes in general. The defect is na · 
tural, therefore without remedy. We muſt ſhoe 
ſuch a ſoot as if it were a good one, with the con- 
cave ſhoe, which will project rather more than it 
ought: This is the only means of ſtopping the 
progreſs of the deſect ; which the common ſarriers 
increaſe, by cutting away the ſole, the frog, and 
the binders. This, when not a; natural defect, 
may proceed from the dry diſpoſition of the fibres, 
. _ hoof ; but this, however great, ſeldom pro- 
SHARE: © duces 
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duces lameneſs. It is to the hollow upper ſutface 
of the ſhoe, the paring-knife, and that butchering 
tool the buttreſs, (with which ſcarce one farrier in 


a hundred is fit to be truſted,) that the eib here 


ſpoken of is to be attributed. A hoof-bound foot 
is ſeldom radically: cured, though ĩt may be ſome- 
what amended. To this end the foot muſt be pre+ 
ſerved entire, in the growth of which the heels 
will be a little thrown out. Pare the heels flat, as 
well as the whole circumference of the wall, and 

uſe the common concave ſhove. Bathe the feet in 
| lukewarm water, applying emollient poultices un 
der and over the foot. Remember a year is but a 
ſhort term for a cure of this diſeaſe, as may be 
judged by the ſlowneſs of the re · production of the 

nail. In the veterinary ſchools of France the ſſip- 
per ſhoe is their only reſource as a remedy ſor this 
defect. It's ſhape is exaQly the ſame as the com- 
mon ſhoe in the whole extent of it's ſurface; but | 


the outward edge is exceeding. thin, whilſt he 


inner is altogether as thick, ſo that the ſide of the 
ſhoe towards the foot forms a ſlope, the pretended if 
uſe of which is to preſs; open the heels, and turn 
them outward. But nature will never conſent to be 
forced; and farther, they really increaſe the cauſe 
of the deſect, by opening the heels as the farriers 
*"_ in-order to apply the . e oth 
We ei lie 4 if I pg 5s Pris "1! ... 
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; To 2 : Haft 0 cuts, 
1 Theifror FRE turned-inward ot ourrand, de 
horſe cuts either with the toe or heel. "Fhis:acci- 
Tze only remedy conſiſts in applying a ſhoe per- 
fectly exact, and very ſhort on the inner fide, and 
without ſtamp- holes on that ſide; and paring! off 


A * 1 >. 


from the quarter as much as may ſafely be done 


without deſtroying it, as frequently happens. 'The 
fartiers} unable to ſueceed by this ſimple method, 
giue the inward branch of the ſhoe ſeveral irre- 
gulat forms, which, without being of any ſervice, 

eaufe the feet to bear uneven on the ground. The 
exceſſive thiekneſs which ſome farriers give to the 
in ward branch of the ſhoe; and the cramps which 
others raiſe on ſome points of that branch, are per- 


fey uſeleſs, for the following reaſüns. It is not 


when the foot i is on the ground, but when it is 
raiſed; that. it cuts the neighbouring leg; conſt- 
quently, whatever poſition we give the foot, by 
means of the ſhape of the ſhoe} we ſhall never be 
Able to change the action or play of ibe muſcles, 

nor the direction of the artieulated part of the leg. 

It is poſſible, by the manner of ſhoeing, to turn the 


toes and heels a little in ward, or a little outward, but 
this effect can on laſt while the foot is upon the 


ground; as ſoon as it is raiſed, it muſt follow the 
Grection given by the leg, and form a curve, 


Kh}. F646 Jie 


larger 


> 
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larger or ſmaller, which brings it nearer to the 
ſupporting:leg,,and- which it with ſtrike every time 


the horſe happens to cloſe his equilibrium 3 1 


The Nerd _ is Anh to 15280 inwardly. 
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Tha fucks, in 1 comes either upon 
the fore · nos, oi between the branches, or upon tie 
heels themſelves, which are ſametimes dangerouſly: : 
cut or bhruiſed. It is obvious this could not hap»-. 


pen, unleſs the ſore · feet remained too / long on the 
ground or the hind ones roſe from it too ſoon. 


This is the effect of the particular conformation; of 
the horſe; though: ſometimes the fault of 10 8 
and ſometimes of the farrier.. | 
Horſes: with large: ſhoulders, « bulky Ws = 
neck too long or thick, and: low before, ate thoſe 


moſt liable to over reaclie the fore legs, being over- 


burdened, rife, but with difficulty, not ſufficiently, 
and cover very little ground. The ſame of a horſe 
when he is too high in his hind- quarters; which is 
as much as to ſay, he is too low before. A horſe 
over reaches alſo when his fte · legs ſtand under 
him, that is, when they! ineline obliquely back- 
ward, or when the hinder extremities appsoach too 
near e center of gravity of ihe body, from the 
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| general direction of the limb; or too great bend in 


\ \ ruined i in their abs pans 5 0 8 e fa wh other 


the hock. Other cauſes of over-reach are, When 


the hotſe is too ſhort in the body, when the back 


bone is curved outward, or from the accidental 


cauſe of the rider over-burdening the ſhoulders; a 


fault * common in England, where horſes are 


country. hs FRETS | 
The rider's e in kolitig te too flick : a wy 


may diſpoſe a horfe to over-reachs; the toe of the 
| hind, and the heel of the fore- ſhoe, being too long; 
in fine, the natural lazinefs of a horſe may occa- 
ſion the defect. As aremedy,'we muſt endeavour 
_ to acctkerate the riſing of the fore: ſeet, and to re- 
naurd chat of the hind; in IE An netimes fuc- 


1 &. / '' * 4 : 1 * x 
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ceed by the following means. 
Cut and pare the fore: eels fa much as pob- 

wo without weakening them, and then uſe the 

half moon ſhioe, N, of which the heels are very 


ſhort and thin ; on the contrary, preſerve all the 


height of the hind-heels, take off as much of the 


toe as poſſible, | and ſhoe very ſhort in this part. 
Uſe the ſhoe, O. The probable effect of theſe 


meaſures deſerves to be explained. The height of 
me forecheels being reduced, will expoſe the flexor 


© muſcles to à greater ektenfion 3 whence will pro- 
ceed a degree of unenſineſs, which will oblige the 
| Horſe to lift his foot ſooner from the ground than 
, with the heels higher. Behind, on the con- 
en 
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trary, not only the e height of the! 8 
be preſerved, but an addition made; and, . 


thickneſs of che ſhoe, the laſt degree of extenſion 
of the flexor muſcles will be retarded. The horſe, | 
far from being induced through pain to take this 8 
hind- leg from the ground, will keep it there longer 
than if his heels had been lower; and thus there 


will refult a greater interval of time between the 
motion of the fore and hind- heels, which will op- 


poſe itſelf to the action of over. reaching. The 


following compariſon will ſerve to illuſtrate * 
principle. Women who wear very high- heeled 
ſhoes, walk all with their knees more or leſs | 
bent; ſo that the extenſor | muſcles. never attain 
the laſt degree of contraction, nor the flexors, the 
laſt degree of extenſion which ghe conſtruction of 


the leg would admit; but ould they ſuddenly | 


adopt low heels, they would at firſt experience a 
painful ſtretching in the laſt-mentioned muſcles, - 


which would oblige them. to lift their feet e | 


from the ground than in the former caſe. 


It will be obſerved. with, much juſtice, "Wa as. 
the application of : theſe principles produces pain, 


it cannot be agreeable to nature; this I admit, and 
therefore recommend acting in. this. caſe with all 
poſſible,-prudence in the beginning. The objection, 
howeyer, is not ſo ſolid as at firſt may appear, ex- 
cept When applied to old horſes, where it is valid i in 
it's E extent. It i is _— otherwiſe in a young. 

| i; Hol” g 
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1 "hana at that age, the carriage of the body, and 


the poſition of the feet, may be as:ſucceſsfully cor- 
rected as among nk of where an attention to 


carriage improves, and: almoſt alters the form of 
individuals; and, though attended with ſome un- 
eaſineſs at firſt, is ſoon converted into natuxe. 
When a horſe is brought to be ſhod, let the far 
rier examine the old ſhoe, and obſerve what part 
is moſt worn. If it be the out ward branch, pre- 
ſerve the quarter on that fide, and increaſe; the 
thickneſs. of the ſhoe at that part; he will by that 
means remedy the fault. Beſides, particular caſes 
conſtantly occur, which require the ſhos to be dif- 
ferently ſhaped: for inſtance, when tha quarter or 
heel has: been. deſtroyed, the foot wounded O 
pricked, the ſole compreſſed or burnt, &. In ſuch 
caſes it is impoſſible to hy down invariable rules; 
the operator, guided by the actual itate of the foot, 
mult give the ſhoe, or ſome. of it's parts, a ſhape 
adapted! to the affected part, and calculated to aſſiſt 
it's healing. As to the half moon ſhoe, the ſemi- 
half. moon ſhoe, &c. we ſhall mention them in 
treating of thoſe 2 in ien e o We 
1 4654236 
You, whoſe office it is to PH ha ab 
ture which is the ſubje& of this lecture, let me in- 
treat you to abandon that blind and peruerſe cuſ- 
tom by which yon deſtroy that eſſential part of him 
committed to your care. Submit your underſtand- 
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ings to the light of reaſon and experience, and endea- 
vour to obtain a knowledge of thoſe principles, on 
the perfection of which your art depends, and which 
alone can lead you to a ſound and enlightened prac- 
tice. Bear conſtantly in memory thoſe rules and thoſe 
cautions Which I have given you, in reſpect to the 
preſervation of the foot. Imitate with the ſhoe 
the concave form of the foot. Beware of the ſtupid 
and dangerous practice of compelling the foot to 
fit the ſhape of your ſhoe. Abandon that other 
common practice of making the inner ſurface of 
the ſhoe hollow, except in the caſe of a convex 
foot. Above all, avoid turning the branches of 
the ſhoe obliquely outward, becauſe this diſtortion 
pinches the quarters and heels, and in the end 
cruſhes them. Weaken the ſhoe- heels: depend 
upon it, when they are thicker than the toe, they 
raife the frog too much above the ground; and then 
the horſe is in the ſame caſe as you would be, if 
obliged to walk on tiptoe. This laſt fault contri- 
butes much to ruin the legs. Laſtly, remember 
never to raſp the ſur face of the hoof above the rivets. 
Buy adopting the methods here recommended, yuu 
will avoid the groſs errors every day comtnitted; 
and if you have courage ſufficient to conquer your 
prejudices, and to apply yourſelves to the ſtudy ne- 
ceſſary for acquiring the true principles of your 
art, public opinion would ſoon place you on a level 
e TEE : with 


I 
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. i men enlightened; and therefore oft to fo- 
_ © clety./ Lou will 5 ſuch means deſerve ell of 
IO country. | 
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1* Shall 1 uh M. la Foſſe S deſcription of 
that well-known diſeaſe called the bleime, or 
corns, reſerving to myſelf the privilege of making 
ſome obſervations upon it. La Foſſe ſays, «The 
bleime is a redneſs in the ſole of the heels, and is 
ol two ſorts, the one natural, the other accidental. 
The natural ſort comes without any apparent 
1 in feet with large heels, and is of four kinds. 
In the firſt, there appears a-redneſs, produced by 

= ee dried up in the pores of the 
horny ſole. In the ſecond, there appears in 
bhaorny part, which is ſplit, a; black ſpot, like ihe 
- . prick of a nail; and, on examination, the chan- 
nelled or lamingied fleſh appears black and putrid. 


| 1 tint third OR! on a the * r is 
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obſetved: to iſſue 50 the chan elles lech in the 

heels. In the fourth, an opening or ſeparation is 
obſerved, on paring between the] wall and the 
ſoles of the heels, cauſed by the matter, which is 


black, and in Aa ſmall quantity. 1 To theſe four 


kinds may be added a fifth, in which the wall of the 
| heels is reverſed to the form of an oyſter-ſhell; 


which, bearing inwardly, compreſſes the channelled 


fleſn of the heels. Theſe kinds of feet have no 
binders, and but very little ſole, 158. Wan 8 


the pheſſure of the fingers. 

The accidental bleime is 8 by bad ſhoe- 
ing. Low heels, bearing upon the thoes, are 
thereby compreſſed and bruiſed. They may, in 
like manner, ſuffer frqm gravel lodged between the 


ſhoe and the heels, particularly aſter the foot has 


been pared. A bruiſe is the cauſe of this ſort of 


bleime ; to remedy which the foot muſt be ſhort- : 
ſhoed, and not pared, and thin at the heels, that - 


the frog may totally and equally bear upon the 


ground. In the ſecond ſort, where the black ſpot 
is obſerved in the angle of the binder, and where 


the foliated fleſh is putrid, an opening muſt be 


made with the buttreſs, and pledgets ſteeped with 


ſpirits, of turpentine introduced; which is to be 


held in a ſtate of compreſſion, leſt the foliated fleſh - - | 
ſhould riſe above it. In the third kind, where in 
paring matter is: obſerved to iſſue from the fur- Tt 
_ rowed fleſh of the heels, recourſe muſt be had to | 
WE: „ bother 
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2 other means. The 5th reſults from a natural de- 
fegt in the formation of the ſoot; the heels have 
+} © ſcarcely any binders, the bleime is barely covered 


by ine horny ſubſtance; the horſe is very tender in 


that part, becauſe the wall is inverted, and pinches 
the foliated fleſh. This unnatural growth of the 


horn muſt be cut with the bottreſs. Sometimes it 
ſuppurates; in which caſe: an opening muſt be 


made, to give the matter à free iſſue; with care 


not to make it tao latge, leſt the fleſh ſhould riſe in 


lumps, called in French ceriſe, or cherry. The 
drxeſſing conſiſts in pledgets laid one over · the other, 

in order to e ow: ee n 
"ROW „„ 


It wad be dict to give a better deſcription 


of the bleime, or to preſcribe a more proper me- 
_ tho of treating it; but I do not entirely agree 
with M. la Foſſe on the cauſe of the bleime, nor 
do I believe it proceeds fo frequently from nature. 
It is indeed ſometimes met with in feet with heels 
too hard, but not ſo often as would be ſuppoſed, 
after his deſcription of it. Indeed Arabian, Bar- 
ee Turkiſh and Navarine horſes; and in genetal 
all horſes in ſouihern countries, are more ſubject to 


this fort of corns than the e we * 


| feetare harder and drier. 

- Low heels, with l any binds ne . 
eee ſubject to corns: on the ontrary, I 
Ng as b mal-conformation i 

2110 the 
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the/prediſpoſingicauſe; that the bleimez-or corn is ð ͤU 
always determined by ſome immediate cauſe; either 


by the preſſure: of the ſhoe, or by gravel or tons J 
lodged between the branches and the ſole; in 1 


proof ol. which, Laſſert it is poſſible, by good hee - 1 
ing alone, to ptevent this di ſeaſe even in low: and BT 
weak heels. . | 7 

I ſhall omit all the Carts diviionsof M. 1a N 
Foſſe, and ſtate at once, that a ſimple corn is at 
firſt obſerved by a redneſs in the part of the ſole 
ſituate between the heels and the binders, and that 
it's pragreſs is in proportion to the cauſe which 
gave riſe to it. A black ſpot ſometimes appears, 
which announces that the living parts are more or 
leſs affected; and, in paring the foot, a black ſanies, 
or gore, is often; noticed, which has: deſtroyed te 
flelhy' ſole in this place, and even the foliated ſubz-. 
ſtance, fo as to have excavated the wall, from 
whence reſults the inverſion of the quarter, 1 
s have found, by experience, that M. la Fofle's me- 1 
if tod in treating this diſcaſe is the beſt. = 

It is neceſſary here to examine the common | 

practice of farriers in the diſeaſe in queſtion. Ibe 
chief care to be taken in paring the foot, is to pre 
(crve as much as poſſible the heels, quarters, and” 
binders... On the contrary, the- common farrier— +» 
begins by cutting away all the parts, without re- 
fecting on the length of time required by. nature =; 
their re · production. . After his, the Operator 1 
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under the nocellity of 2 a eparkeſ whe 
a a barsſhoe, upon which the frog i ablaze $0 per- 


4 5 
» - 


form the office of the hes. This ſhoe is gene- 
rally ill-ſbaped, heavy, and ruins the foot, inſtead. 


8 of eaſing it. If the intent were ſkilfully to pre- 


ſerve the foot, inſtead of deſtroying it, inſtead of 


te bat-ſhoe, the half. moon ſhoe, 8, ought to 
be employed; which, by leaving the frog and heels 
_ "free, will facilitate their growth. © I foreſee the 
half. moon ſhoe will be objected to as impracticable 
- In à country where the roads are covered with 


Hints and gravel, which would inevitably deſtroy 
the naked heels. This objection would be rea- 
ſonable, no doubt, if the horſe were put to work 


Immediately; but common ſenſe would direct the 
Keeping the horſe. at reſt, until his heels ſhould 


have acquired conſiſtence and ſtrength, when the 
Rint of my method would be W 


* 


e. Stine or Sand. Crack 
This f is a datt i in . hack more or leſsviſible 


5 when the horſe reſts his foot on the ground. The 


beſt method of prevention, in dry feet, is to keep 
the fibres which compoſe. the hoof pliant, parti- 


cularly near the coronet: this may be effected by 


the uſe of emollient baths, made with a decoction 
e . 


cation 
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cation of poultices of this ſame” ingredients," er 


ol pellitory of the wall, and the like. In this caſe, | 


the uſe of vils and greaſy ointments' is to be en- 
rely rejected. Farriers, and particularly grooms, 


uſe ſuch things with the intention of rendering the 


foot more pliant, and to blacken the hoof ; and, 
only exerciling an indiſcriminating inſtinc̃t, attri- 


bute to theſe greaſy ſubſtances the faculty of ſoft. 
ening, nouriſhing, and relaxing the horny ſubſtance 
of the hoof, becauſe they fee ſuch effects produced 
by them upon leathern harneſs; being ignorant 


that oily and fat ſubſtances, applied to living and 
organized parts, obſtru the pores, oppoſe the paſ- 
ſage of inſenſible perſpiration, and excite inflam- 
mation and fuppuration. 'The beſt method of 
convincing theſe ignorant people, is to refuſe pay- 
ing for any ſuch pernicious articles, by forbidding 
them, and, finally, by diſcharging any groom who 
ſhould infringe his orders. But the abject ſtate of 
veterinary medicine in this country, together with 


that blind and unlimited confidence which maſters . 


place in ignorant grooms, will yet for a long time 


reſiſt this ſalutary reformation. As a truly ludi- 


crous proof of this, I cannot forbear inſerting the 


following advertiſement, which appeared'in one of 


the public papers: Wanted a man and a boy, a 


father and ſon would be preferable. The man 
muſt be perfectly well acquainted with the nature 


and care of Nate in breaking, nicking, and phys 
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Wer work. . T2 TON NILS LESS | 
If it can i 1 "ERR {literate "IM 
may poſſeſs the eee it would 


be wrong to place any confidence in phyſicians, 


whoſe advice is attended with great expence. Would 


it not be better to advertiſe for a ſervant properly 
_ qualified to dreſs: hair, ſhave, bleed, preſcribe a 


- Purge, and even to cut a mot or an arm off, if 2 
Ae ſhould have occaſion? l 


1 now proceed to that very enden diſeaſe 
dich generally baffles the kill: of the farrier, 


; called by the; French fic, or crapaud; and: by the 


Engliſh canker. This diſeaſe more frequently af- 


fects the hind than the fore-feet, and the cauſes 
which give riſe to it may be divided into internal 


and external; the latter diſplay themſelves by the 
exceſſive height and thickneſs of the heels, in feet 


the frog of which, though naturally of but litile 
bulk, is yet compreſſed on both ſides. The con- 
f tinuance of acrid and irritating mud, and of urine 
and dung, ſoaking into the feet, together with the 


_ operation! of the buttreſs, which, by deſtroying the 
covering of the frog, expoſes it to the action of 


acrid matter, diſpoſe the feet to canker. The in- 


ward cauſes of canker are ſuch as vitiate the hu- 
mours, direct them to the legs, and give riſe alſo 


to the running thruſh. | Theſe humours, having 
7 e a Tolle Kur of acrimuny th become 


W corroſive, 
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corrolive; fall upon the frog, and there produee the 
canker. The danger is in proportion to the parts 


affected. When the frog and the fleſni only are af- - 


fected, and the diſcaſe not deeply rooted, the cure 
will not be difficult; but if the aponeuroſis of the 
flexor muſele of the foot, and even the bone itſelf, 


are affected, and the progreſs of the diſeaſe extended 45 


ta the quarters, it then ſeparates them, by deſtroy- 


ing the fleſhy ſole near the heels, as well as the o 
lated or lamĩnated ſubſtance ʒ and even the poſterior 


part of the cartilage is not al ways ſafe from attack. 
That we may not confound the canker wih 
other excreſcences which ariſe in the frog, or near 
the heels, we muſt examine it's ſubſtance, which, 
for the moſt; part, is filamentous, or thread-like, 


and ſoft, preſenting numberleſs ſmall excreſcences, 


like little muſhrooms, but very ſlender. To ob- 
tain a radical cure, we muſt not confine ourſelves 
to the comman methods uled by farciers,. conſiſt- 
ing in the application of cauſtics, which ban only, 


the ſurface; leaving the root immediately to regro- 


duce the diſeaſe. It will be firſt neceſſary to exa- 


mine Whether the horſe be troubled with the run- 
ning thruſh, whether the cracks exiſt only in ie 


folds of the paſtern, and whether a corroſive hu- 
mour iſſues from ihe Part. We muſt endeavour 4 


to remove the diſorder which is the primitive. cauſe 


of the canker, and not attempt io cure the diſeaſa 


before we have: freed: the leg ftom every kind of 
| | E 1 | diſcharge. 
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5 aiſthirgs, With chat inen wee bwl begin by 
putting the horſe on à low diet for two or three 


days, to prevent a fever, which is ſometimes dan- 


gerous. He muſt be bled, and a few emollient 


clyſters injected, of a decoction of mallows, adding 
every day three or four quarts of e cooling maſh, 


made of a decoction of the root of marſh-mallows, 
with three or four drachms of nitre diffolyed in 
each maſh. With this preparation, the operation 
of unſoling is to be performed, that we may more 
eaſily diſcover the part affected. The inſtrument 
employed in this operation is called the fage-leaf, 
with which the canker muſt be eradicated, by 
making a deep inciſion. to it's very roots, whether 


it affect the fleſhy ſubſtance of the frog, the apo - 


neuroſis of the flexor muſcle; the laminated or fo- 
liated fleſh, or even if it penetrate to the bone of 
the foot; but as the cartilaginous, aponeurotic, and 

. - bony parts, will admit of no cure without 'exfo- 
lation, the application of an actual cautery to 


the Ktremities. of the parts that may have been 


N affected, either by the diſorder or the inſtrument, 
Vin be found requiſite. © After the operation, 


pledgets of tow, moiſtened with tincture of myrrh 


and aloes, or the traumatic balſam, may be laid 
| over the cauteftzed parts; the ſurſacs of ihe 


wound is to be dreſſed with a pledget dipped in the 
ktberial ſpirit of turpentine, and the dreſſings ſo 
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che parts, If the operation ſhould have been lang 
and painful, the horſe ſhould be blooded again, 


plenty of blanched water given him to drink, and = 


but little ſolid food. In three or four days, dreſs 


the wound for the firſt time z two days afterwards | 


repeat it; and examine whether ſuppuration has 
taken place, and what it's quality is. If a kind of 
red ſerum appear, it is a proof that the root of the 
canker is not totally deſtroyed, and recourſe muſt 
be immediately had to a ſecond operation, which 
mult be carried fo deep, that no traces. of the af- 
feed. part may remain: In. caſe of prod folk... 
apply a digeſtive, made with the yolk of an egg, 
turpentine, oil af hypericum, and a fufßeient qua- SY 
tity of powdered vitriol, to check it's over-growth,. = 
Of courſe, a perfect exfoliation of the aponeurotic, 
cartilaginous, and bony parts, muſt take place, 
without which the fear would prove deceitful, and 
the canker would in time ſpring up again. In the 
mean time, we are to guard againſt a ſymptomatic - 
fever, which Py: attends the cure. 2 
diſeaſe. M 
The a is called ons, in op Ar in 
Engliſh, the horny quittor one af do NG. 
lious and glifficult of cure of all the diſeaſes incident 
to the foot, and which requires the greateſt anato- 
mien knowledge in the operation neceſſary for its 
| It ĩs produced by various cauſes ; wh 
my or areas contuſion in the corenet, mo 
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980 tin e or 2 caries be 
5 „ the cartilage; a deep crack, neglected 
0 le bor ill-treated, which, penetrating the cartilage, af- 
fes it grievoufly; a corn, the matter of which, 
| j E 8 finding no paſſage through the ſole, forces it's way 
=. up between the quarter and the foot-bone, by de- 
©  - ſtroying the foliated ſubſtance;' opens itſelf a paſ- 
| fage in the coronet. An acrimonious humour de- 
. tained in the part may give riſe to; a quittor, or ſud- 
| | 7 '  ÞHJenly ſuppfeſſed perſpiration. or it may be pro- 
| duced by the mud of great + towns,” compoſed of 
= iron, urine, and other corroſive: matter, The dif- 
gLùdlñeeeaſe may be compared with the third ſpecies: of 
wilo iu man, A freſn quittor, which has not 
affected the cartilage, is eaſily cured, by the uſual 
treatment of ſimple wounds; but if an old caſe, the 
cure is doubtful, becauſe it is required to N 
. all the parts which the matter has tottee. 
FParriers unacquainted' with anatomy, and oe. 
. organization of the foot, can form no idea of the 
I ſurgijgal operation required in this caſe ; it is even 
lucky they do not attempt it; the probable conſe- 
duence of which would be, the laming for ever 
ninety-nine out of an hundred of all the horſes 
wich came under their hands. Their method 
extends 0 farther than the application of cauſtics, 
ſearing· points and fire · ſtripes; which ſuperficial 
applications are of no radical benefit: for while the 
| 1 is e himſelf: with n olf the 
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ogy of the exterior wound with vitriol, the mat N 
ter is making ſuch progreſs inwardly, as to render 
the quitior quite incurable. Daihy facts, and the 


number of miſerable, animals labouring under theſe 


incurable fliſeaſes led to the flaughter-houles, full 
confirm the truth of my obſervation. Let us ſup- 


poſe a caſe. of confirmed quittor: firſt begin W0⁊ 


probe the wound, by carefully following the depth 


and ditection of the fiſtulas; formed by the matternXÆ 


in the foot, and endeavour to find whether the car- 
tilage be affected; but as it may be ſometimes im- 
poſſible to judge exactly of the irtegular bottons | 
of the wound, it will be neceſſary to proceed to te 
operation, under the following precautions. Begin BS 

by reducing the horſe's food, and giving him plemy 
of white water; pare the foot, ang raſp the quarter 


thin, neat the: place of the operation, wrapping the 121 


foot up in an emollient pouliice fur two: or three 
days. The horſe muſt then be caſt upon plenty 
of litter, and a ligature made round his paſtern, to 
prevent an hæmorrhage, or flux of blood; an inci- 
ſon is then to be made with a biſtoty parallel wich | 
the coronet, and long enough to diſcover the car- 
tilage i in. all it's extent ; as much of the upper part 
of the wall is to he cut away as is neceTary, but 

the lower part of the quarter, as well as the heel, 
ſhould be preſerved, to ſcrve as fulcrum, or. pur- | 


chaſe, for the foot, unleſs. the ſtate of the diſeaſe N 19 


| rogues otherwile; then with.a lage-leaf, ene f 
i 4 | E. 4 8 5 blunt: 5 
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95 cartilage gradually, at three or four different at- 
ſtempts. It is in this conjuncture that the ana - 
ttomical knowledge of the foot is of indiſpenſible 
cdonſequence, particularly while the operator is 
5 paſſing his inſtrument behind'the cartilage; becauſe 
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| __ Nous part, and apply the ana ny . drag to 
Roe facilitate exfoliation.” 7 


1 back, and being ſlightly bent, td 


this part covers the principal blood · veſſels of the 
foot, as well as the capſular ligament of it's arti- 
eulation, with the bone of the coronet ; an acci- 


dental opening or breach of 'which' would lame 
on horſe for ever. 


But however dexterous a 100 0 may be in ex- 


8 tirparing the cartilage with the ſage-leaf, ' ſome 
| Portions of the root of it, which are inſerted in the 


bone of the foot, will ſtill remain: theſe muſt be 


taken away with a ſcraping-knife, managed with 
All poſſible dexterity ; obſerving to fix the inſtru- 
ment on a ſolick part, and gemily bearing from 


within, outwarYly to avoid opening the capſular liga- 


ment, which is very near the parts in which the 
bpperation is performed. When the laſt portion of 
the cartilage is taken away, examine whether the 


bone of the foot be carious; if fo, remove the ca - 


Next, inſpect Ae into the bottom of the 


55 * to aſcertain Whether any ſinus ot fiſtula re- 
munain; and when the operation is completely per- 
5 formed, mans _ by applying withe | 


18 1 75 


* 
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bottom of the wound finall pledgtts, foaked in a 


mixture of brandy and vinegar, or ſpirits of tur- 
pentine. Theſe dreſſings muſt be fo diſpoſed as to 


make an equal, but ſufficient compreſſion on all 
the ſurface they cover; and. the dreſſing may be 
finiſhed, by laying over the wound, and round the 


coronet, large pledgets, to-avoid comprefling that 
part; which muſt be carefully attended to. 
The bandage conſiſts of a piece of linen, almoſt ? 


| ſquare, and big enough to go round the paſtern and ' 


the foot ; and a roller, three ells in length, or there- 
about, and two inches in breadth : the be- 
ing ſkilfully laid on, the horſe muſt be led back to 
the ſtable, limping on three legs, and afterwards the 


ligature muſt de taken off. It. is proper to blen HED. 


him in the jugular vein, to prevent a ſever, which 
commonly ſucceeds ſo painful an operation; and 


he ought to be kept to white 1 ee ee | 


diet, of maſhes, &c. for a few 
renn 5 
the wound muſt not be examined, or probed, leſt a 


taken off in five: or ſix days ; at which time the 
ſuppuration will begin to take place, unleſs the 


wound has been too ſtrongly compreſſed; it is 


then to be dreſſed-in the fame manner as at firſt. 


In a ſew days the third dreſſing muſt be taken off, 


when the veterinarian muſt examine whether there 


26 
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hemorrhage ſhould enſue. The ſecond ſhodld be + 
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which is commonly a proof. that- Seat: 
9 8 not been entirely taken away. In this caſe, ano- 
* Ix 9 1 peo dight operation will be neceſſary, to. remove 
WG-5 entirely the ſmall, particles that may remain. Af- 
deerwards the wound is to be dreſſed every other 
| 38 167 IEG day wich the te digeſtive, excepting- the parts 
SG which have been cauterized; upon which ſmall 
RH +8 pledgets, dipped in tincture of myrrh and aloes, - 
are to be laid, as ſpirituous deſiccative, to haflen 
=_. the exfoliation, which uſually happens within four- 
deen or fiſteen days, though I have ſeen it not take 
place ina month; but this ee on e age and 
WES conſtitution of the auimal. ö 777 
1 . When the eſcar has fallen off. the Sad: ſoon 
. alls up, but it is eſſentially neceſlary-to be aſſured 
of a perfect exſoliation; for if any particles of the 
cartilage, or the bone, ſhould remain, they would 
give riſe to fiſtulas, make the citatrization imper- 
fe; and occaſion the need of a ſecond operation. 
I uoͥ0 prevent ſuch a misfortune, it is neceffary, at 
exety dreſſing, to examine the wound with the 
1 rs e attention, and to ſee that it contain no black 
or ivd ſpots,which furniſh a greater ſupply of mat- 
ter than the wound itſelf. Probe theſe ſpots; and if 
"hp exfoliation. be judged incomplete, introduce a 
ſufficiently... ſolid. tent, ſoaked | with aloetic : and 
myrib tincture, and lightly duſted over with pow- 
dexed vitriol z in order, on the one part, to facilitate 
ile ſeparation of the non · exſoliated portion, and, 
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- off the other, to conſume part of the-fleſh which 
covers it. When once the bottom of the wound 
is expunged and clean, it aſſumes the appearance ot 


a ſumple Wound, and a perfect ee —_ 
* ene for all the onus fi. | | 
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"HE ad; is he eee” FER 8 Qubboro- 


- +; diſeaſe to which the. horſe's foot is liable, 
and. almoſt always fatal, unieſs ſubdued in it's 
origin. It is to be conſidered as a fluxion, more 
or leſs Bee NE ſeated ny: mens 
the-interior of the foot. 4 

The ſymptoms may he divided en common 
| il particular. The former ate pain and ee 
the feet, efpecially at the coronet; ſuſneſs or ple- 
thora in the veſſels of the leg, and ſtrong pulſation 
in that part; a ſwelling in the ſheath. ot the ten- 
dons 3 alſo a ſympiomalic fever, when. the diſeaſe 


becomes. ſerious, whence reſults dulneſs, and a dif- 
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and loins, to which they apply remedies of all 


ment determines the farrier to draw a conſequence 
_ evidently falſe; he ſuppolesthediſeaſe has changed 
"2 "IR and fallen into the feet. 
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e „ eden the pain and inflammation ate far 


The horls 4 the niet gon % 


: Wea ny] of his legs when ſtand- 
ing ſtill, If, for inſtance, the founder be in the 


two fore- feet, the pain in thoſe parts obliges the 
horſe to throw back the weight of his body upon 


Bo his hinder extremities, in fuch a manner, as to 
bring them forward very near. to the center of gra- 
vity; whilſt the fore. legs remain in an oblique di- 


rection, inclining backward. In this poſition, the 
loins-are in a ſtate- of continual exertion ;. he ex- 
periences great difficulty in moving, and his fore- 
legs do not quit the ground till his hind ones are 


| brought: very far forward under his body, the whole 


weight of which they-are obliged to ſuſtain, _ This 
painful. tranſlation of the body obliges the horſe to 
bend the ſpine; and this forced action in the ver- 
tebre of the loins, perſuades the farriers that the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe exiſts in the muſcles of che back 


kinds; the eſſects of which are always uſeleſs, often 
dangerous. The unſuceeſsful. iſſue of this treat- 


If the fourgder be in the hind-feet, ! 
n poſition day oppoſite to tht we x 


ROO FO $i have 
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have been deſeribing· He entries his body for» ö 
ward, with his head low, and his fore · parts under 
him, by which means the withers become lower 
than the croup; in ſhort, he is urged to eaſe his 
hind-feet, by throwing the weight of the maſs 
forward. But as the hinder extretnities are always 
particularly employed in projecting the body, it is 
eaſy to conceive how very painful this effort muſt 
be, ſince it is with the fote- legs that he is now 
able to effect it. It is eaſy to perceive how con- 
trained a horſe is when he diſplaces one of his 
fore. legs: he heſitates ſome time beſore he moves 
it; and has ſcarce taken it up, before he ſpeedily 
replaces it on the ground; and, during the action, 
the tremor and vacillation of the other fore · leg de- 
notes the exceſs of weight which diſtreſſes it. The 
diſeaſe is rendered dangerous by the painful and 
forced ſtate of the parts, induccing a conſiderable 
degree of fever; which announces itſelf, us in all 
inflammatory caſes, by the hardneſs and quickneſs 
of the pulſe, the heat of the mouth, attended with 
unnatural thirſt, partial ſweatings in the neck, 
near the ſhoulders, between wy en en 
flanks, ce. 
A borſe is ado . in all . wt | 
is then unable to ſtand ; he is therefore conftantly 
lying down; and 1 have ſeen one place hinaſelf _ 
upon his back, in order to find eaſe. It is un- 
| common. ee to ac ane foot 
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5 i G15 Alber before or betünd. Some . . 
invented various cauſes of this diſeaſe; they have 
ſuppoſed it hereditary, or have endeavoured to ex- 
plain it by the aid: of phyſiological ſyſtems, which 
=  —- ſound reaſon never can adopt. We ſhall confine 
_ ne ourſelves io fuch- as · are confirmed may COP: 
_— rience. 1 ks 
. ok e of al; is e e 
5 0 perſpiration; this occaſions a great inflam. 
maation in the feet, the progreſs of which is ex- 
ceͤedingly rapid; the ſuperabundance of blood, it's 
thickneſs, the vitiated diſpoſition of the humours, 
may inereaſe the intenſity of the fluxion, and ren- 
_ der. it's reſolution more difficult. ? 
Vuoioleat galloping, or too hard labour, en | 
ſoundering, or it may proceed from too much reſt; 
And it is not uncommon to find a horſe in this ſtate 6 
from remaining too long in the ſtable. Any ſuper- 
abundant evacuation, ſuch- as bleeding, may alſo f 
have this effect; or the immoderate uſe of. very I 
+. nouriſhing food, ſuch as lucern, p Ae be 
barley, beans, vetches, peaſe, & rn { 
Bad ſhoeing WL alſo eee this mime, 0 
r 
2 


The common farriers, by ſcooping the. ſule to ex- 

cCcCeſs, occaſion it to dty up, facilitate the contraction 

3 | CELTS 1 Of the heels, and the ſhoe: Which they uſe, being il 

5 concave: at top, completes the cuntraction of the cl 
FR Whole circumference of the foo. c e e . Pl 
1 It is remarkable, that all: thoſe whe rote be- al 
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fors this ol the iron ſhoe, dwell very litile on 
the diſeaſes of the feet, eſpecially thoſe of we 
ſeverer kind; which furniſhes a very fair inſerence, 
that the method. of ſhoeing may be conſidered as a- 
principal cauſe of thoſe evils. Indeed, when we 
conſider. how very delicate, at the fame time how 
very important a part of the animal machine the 
foot is, When we reflect how abſolutely the foot is 
compelled to obey the form of the ſhoe, whether it 
favour or counteract the original deſign of nature 
when we add to theſe conſiderations, the miſchief 
which the wrong direction of a ſingle nail muſt 
occaſions or an ignorant uſe of the inſtrument win 
which farriers weaken or impair the natural ar- 
mour of the foot; and, finally, if we ſubioin tbe 
education of thoſe: to whom cuſtom has hitherto 
committed this important truſt, and the quality of 
the art they -profeſs, we ſhall be fully convinced 
that theſe. cauſes have conſiderably. REINER 20 
| number of the diſeaſes See.. 
3 Io return: if in the ſtate of conſtiaint- he 
foned by bad ſhoeing, the horſe: is obliged to tread. 
| on dry hard ground, inflammation and foundering 
may be the conſequence. This diſtemper. may 
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1 alſo ſueceed a painful operation; but as ſeveral f 

; theſe.cauſes/are of oppolite natures, they muſt ne- 
e ceſſarily oceaſon a difference in the diſeaſe they 

g produce ; and it is on this account that a founder is 

— altended with 17 5810 of inflammation e e 
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5 5 5 the'priticipl whence it aroſe; it mult therefore be c 
=" treated according to the characteriſtic ſymptoms. MW *« 


I ue following is a literal account of the treat- 
maient of this diſeaſe in the veterinary ſchools upon 
the continent. Having practiſed it myſelf with 
ſucceſs, and being convinced that it is the reſult 

of the moſt mature Mea I recommend i it 

1 ene we 

- This/method is divided into ee os 
dal. As to the firſt; when foundering proceeds 
! from the rarefaction of the fluids, frequent and 
| plentiful bleeding will operate with effect in the 
beginning; as alfo ſalts, diſſolved in a decoction of 

A2acͤcðcrid plants. To this end, take of ſorrel leaves 
four handfuls, wild endive two, common ſult four 
© ounces, ſalt of nitre one ounce; boil theſe in two 
' quarts of water; tabs it off the fire when the ſor- 
rel is ſufficiently done, api neg 

. the interval of an hour. 

If the diſtemper be of e Banding: 5 . 
laid condenſed, which naturally follows their 
mxefaddtion, bleeding is recommended, and the ſalts 
|  Hould be admiviſtered, dillolved in  ſudorific in- 
fuſons. Take of burdock- root four ounces, of 
4 fixed alkali one ounce; let them boil a quarter of 
an hour, in two quarts of water; take them off the 
fire; add angelica and wild valerian roots, of each MW ©: 
two ounces, elder flowers a hand ful; let them in- lo 
| uſe two hows; pour the liquor offf-and add two. WM \ 
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ound bf ſal ammoniac at the + time of giving the; 5 
drag „ 
When the e eee is „ hepure nl 5 ee 400 
kaline ſalts, diſſolved in proper infuſions, are the 
only means to be employed. Take of the pure 
vegetable alkali, one drachm ; on e 1 
tine, two drachms: mix and ſhake them in a ſmall. 
phial. Add this mixture to the firſt draught of the 
vegetable decoction above deſcribed. Theſe active 
ſudorifics will operate with equal effect when the 
cauſe proceeds from a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the 
perſpiration. In all theſe caſes, we mult not omit- 
the uſe of diluents, which aſſiſt the action of the; 
remedies: accordingly, this ſhould be followed by 
two of, three diluting draughts, if ea dana 
conſiſi of a ſimple decoction of mallows. Fa 
When a founder proceeds from want of erer- 3 
ciſe, it requires leſs active ſudorifics, correſponding / 
to the progreſs which the complaint has made. 
For this purpoſe, take of gentian root and rhubarb, 
of each four drachms; filings of ſteel, two drachms; 
bruiſe them, and boil them in three pints of water 
twelve or fifteen minutes; infuſe two hours, then : 
pour off, and add ſal ammoniac two ounces. Af. 
ter this draught, give the purge, No. 8. When 
the diſeaſe ariſes from over - feeding. bleeding muſt 
be omitted. If the belly be hard, tight, and over- 
loatled, recourſe muſt be had to the emollient enter, 
No. 12 and the purgatives, No. 11; which are o 
=_ ; „ ET 
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be mage or leſs 1e . to dein ope- 


ration in the  draughts of infuſion of ſage. and 


_  wormwood,: No. 5. After, however, the ſtomach 


haas been emptied, we may venture to bleed; we 


— ——— — — 


Ry 


may then give a genile:purge, No. , or a more 
active one, No. 8, gy to INS ages 
and circumſtance. | 
Sometimes this diſorder We to ajiſe 1/0 
a a ſupetabundance of the fluids in the body, 
in which caſe: uſe the evacuants, No. 8, and the- 
clyſters, No. aʒ and if there is reaſon to be alarmed 
_ at a too great fulnefs of blood and humours, theſe 
_ medicines ſhould be e dhe TION the 
© dilvents, No. 6. 115 
A founder FER 1 de . 
patent, but the uſual ſymptom, a pain in the feet. 
hs this caſe, immediately remove the ſhoes, and 
examine the parts affected. The miſchief may 


miſe only. from painful compreſſions of the ſole or 
heels. Relief being given in thofe points, recourſe 


may be had to bleeding, the dranghts, No. 7, and 


| to the clyſters, No. 12. To conclude, the diſorder 
may be occaſioned by accidents, or proceed from 


exceſſive paĩns in ſome exterior part of the body, 
oſten very remote, from the feet; in ſuch: caſe 
cooling draughts and emollient .clyſters muſt be 
given, and anodyne aan and ee ane 
n parts affected. ** 
e the interval. treatment, 9 re- 
f . 
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quires an external and local one, of no leſs im- 
portance; the method of which muſt be deter- 
mined by the actual ſtate of the parts. If the diſ- 
order has not yet disfigured the wall of the hoof, if 
the coronet is not very hot, the veſſels of the ſhank "oP 
and paſtern not very much ſwelled, and the pain in 
the foot not very great, we mult frequently lead tie 
horſe to water, in order to waſh and bathe the 
part; or, what is ſtil} better, we muſt let the extre- 
mity ſoak in cold water ſharpened with vinegar 
and ſal ammoniac, No. 16, or acidulated with any 
concentrated acid, No. 17. The foot is to be taken 
out, after having ſoaked an hour and half, or two - 
hours, and the cavity, or under part of the foot, filled 
with pledgets of toe, or linen, ſteeped in oil of bay. 
berries, very warm; and the coronet, the heels, 
and the wall, wrapped up in the poultice, No. 15. 

| Theſe dreſſings muſt be renewed three or four 
times a day; and the internal and external treat. 
ment ought to keep pace with each other. 

If the diſeaſe be more inveterate, ſcarify verti- 
cally and deeply the whole extent of the foot, with- 
out fearing even to touch the cartilages. Ex pe- 
rience has proved, that ſuch inciſions, in the 
direction of the axis of the limbs, are not danger- 
ous, +. Then put the bleeding foot into cold water, 
acidulated with ſal ammoniac, No. 16; and, when 
the an is n uſe un me before _— 
ſcribed.» V 1 


910 
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If as evil has made ſtill greater progreſs, and 
© ſwelling and laxity of the coronet, the acute. 
_ neſs of the pain, and the bearing on the heels, an- 


nmnaounce that the veſſels of the foliated or laminated 
ſüubſtance are ruptured, removing the ſole, or even 


paring part of the horn, would prove exceedingly 
dangerous, and might induce the looſening or dil- 
placing the coffin- bone; we muſt therefore leave 


to that part all the ſtrength allotted to it, but the 
wall muſt be opened, by cutting away part of the 


anterior ſurface'of the hoof, between the coronet 
and the ſole, to the breadth of two fingers. After 
- this, ſuffer the part to bleed plentifully in the bath, 
No. 17. Then dreſs as before directed, filling up 
the cavity reſulting from the extirpation of the wall 
with pledgets ſteeped in oil of turpentine. If the 


evil has made till greater progreſs, if the bone of 


the foot has become carious, &c. it would only be 

a ſignal proof of i I and raſhneſs to )-under- 
take a cur. 

There are, however, Kd of old mig, 

in the cure of which art may not be unſucceſsſul; 

but it muſt be in caſes where the internal parts of 


the foot are only confined and painfully compreſſed ; - 
where they are unattended with fever, general or 


particular. The diſeaſe, in this caſe, is to be con- 


| ſidered as chronical, and muſt be rendered acute; 
which may eaſily be done, To this end, the legs 


and feet muſt be W RIOTS and night with 


ee | 


| 
J 
: * | CR 1 
N . : 7 | : | 7 . 8 8 + | 13 88 '7 i 4 : 4 
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eſſence of turpentine, from the upper part of the — Rl 
ſhank to the coronet, and the ſrictions muſt be re. 
peated the next and following day. The infa 
| mation and. irritation this treatment excites, will Fay. 4 
_ often produce, in a very ſhort time, the reſolution | 
of the blood and humours, by which the parts con- 
tained within the wall were conſtrained and com- y 
preſſed. . The horſe muſt bave walking exerciſe — 
during the action of the eſſence of turpentine, ang 
uſe muſt be made of the pledgets ſteeped in the ol |! 
of bay-berries, within the ſole, and of wee | | 
poultices, No. 15. | J 
In all caſes nn the diet e - 5 
ſtrictly attended to. White water only ſhould be 
allowed, No. 14. Solid food muſt not be given 
until the progreſs of the diſeaſe be ſtopped; and in 
caſe of over fulneſs of the humours, not till the 
horſe has been purged. Walking the horſe, how- 
ever, can only be ſalutary when the founder has 
diſturbed the bone of the foot; in that cafe, the 5 
motion it communicates to the fluids prevents their : 6 
ſtagnation in the veſſels, and helps to diſſolve 
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| endive, two dito; common ſalt, four ounces; ſalt | 
V . 


: een RECIPES, F 

D F 
S Tak farce leaves, four hundfuls; wit 
| | 
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of nitre, one ditto: boil. them in two quarts of 
water, When ſufficiently boiled, pour the decoc- 
tion from the leaves, and add to it the mm and 
give it in two, doſes, at an hour's interval. 
No. 2. Take burdock-root, four ounces; rel 
5 alkali one ounce; 3 boil them a quarter of an. hour 
in two quarts of water; take it from the fire; add 
roots of angelica and wild valerian, of each two 
ounces; elder flowers, 95 handful. Infuſe two 
houts, then pour out; and add, at giving: the 
-1 dravght, ſal ammoniac, two ounces. .. 7 5 
No. 3. Take volatile alkali, one drachm; . 
of turpentine, two drachms; mix and ſhake theſe in 
a ſmall phial 3 add this. to No. 2, and e it im- 
mediatelyj. 0 : | 
No. 4. Take gentian mack; . 8 1 
bad, four ditto; bruiſe, and boil them in three pints 
. of water for twelve or fifteen minutes; then inſuſe 
i of two hours, and add ſal ammoniac, two ounces. 
| No. 5. Take Epſom ſalts, four ounces; cream of 
=> tartar, two ounces; boil them a quarter of an 
5 hour, in two quarts of water; add ſage leaves and 
wormwood, two handſizs; infufe one hour ;, * 
off for uſe. | | 
No. 6. Take borage, French mercury, pellitory 
of the wall, wild endive, of each a handful ; falt of 
nitre, an ounce; infuſe the whole in three quarts 
of: : boiling water an hour; then pour off for ufe; 
71 05 Tr. Take of the draught, No. 6, a quart; 


; camphor , 
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ra wa, by” 
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camph6t, half an ounee; v6&tified” pink tit 
trachms, Diſſolve the campho# iti int, a" 
add it to the draught. _ 
No. 8. Take draught” Ns. 555 quart; pt 
aloes ſocotrine, dne bunce; tartariſed Vine | 
four dunces-. Warm t # me, ſtirrug it al ch 
ſubſtances bre'difſelved and IK l. 
No. ꝙ Take No. Gres Wente ie we 
decem eight qunees; Wente tabs, Tce Kari 
eee a "00 Or 
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Wo. 10 Tee N66; eb ph; llt 
tartar one dtuchm Date n dae a flott 3 
after a"purgs!' & Tay, -2 21. amor Ar 8 
No. itt; Tale le Ahe Was, two drabfltnb ; 
honeys four wundeh. Digdhee it Ham. 
No. ta. Fee araught, 2 A aa 
dyſter. 27 263 % 0 00 ee ee N63" 


Nos 13 1 8 Take a two bütiess; 
ooh she powdered; one ounce!” Beat hain” | 
in a marble mortur; make them into 4 rolf with 
jour bands, e is to be introduced into the 
rectu mn. wt 19H 9 [21 evils 1 

dae a bst, Bis Gemdb En K 
pail; whiten it wp N io mou falt of | 
nitre, am once. | 

Nom 51 4'Poultice: {Take boot from ws Mita | 
well baked, and God, one pound; mix it with a 
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No. 26. . Pare eee A 
| of lead, four ounces z cold ſpring water, one pail. 
Soak the part in this bath an hour. The ſame bath 
will ſerve ſeveral times,. if care be taken, before it 
be uſed, io immerſe the veſſel in cold ſpring water. 


No. 17. Take ſpring eee 
; au oe amt apa ee 


: t tors nnd PUP pro- 
878 che dies and produce a reſolution of the 
| humours, the event will be fatal. Sometimes the 
Inflammation is ſo rapid, as tooecaſion a toral fall 
ing off, or ſhedding of the hoof, in a few days. If 
: this misfortune takes place on all fours, it is a loſt 
caſe: we mult not expect the re · production of a 
new hoof, except when one hoof only falls; and it 
| often happens, that foundering attacks the foot 
that has been obliged to ſupport the whole weight 
of the body for a long time. The part re-produced 
is always in ſome meaſure feeble and deformed, 
amd the horſe is only fit for-the; rene of A- 
* ne 6 
Wben the ſeparation ofthe hoof does 222 FM 


'# 91177 ;11 ite 
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long, and bends 3 the ſurkdct of it i is .co- 
vered with irregularities, called ci cles; ; or the ſole 
is puſhed outwatd by the coffin-t , which draws 
nearer to the perpendicular line, by detaching it- 


ſelf ffom the interior ſurface of the hoof ; conſe- 


quentiy the inferior ſurface of the foot becomes 
convex, and this conformation takes the name of 
creſcent. In this ſtate the horſe muſt bear en- 
tirely on the heels and frog, and the leg, in moving. 


deſcribesa ſemi cirele, from within outward, which 
in French is called; ſwimming. In 2 leſs violent 


founder, although there be no deſortity inthe 


feet; yet the horſe treads with difficulty, eſpecially 
at coming out of the ſtable. The play of the 


joint being confined, the leg moves with ſtiffneſs, 
which occaſions ignorant grooms: and farriers to 
ſay the horſe is lame and foundered in the. cheſt 
and ſhoulders. Hut the obſtacle to motion being 


in the inferior articulations, bathing them in warm 


mineral water, or in the mud of thaſe 8 has 
often ne wie 2 5 
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 & +. dons of the extenſor muſcles of the foot, vul- 
gatly called a train in the back fitlews; they pretend 
3 to deſcribe the cauſes, and preſcribe remedies 
* adapted to the cure. I am ſorry to differ in opi- 

= nion from them; but am convinced that no ſuch 
accident can ever take place, and that they are de- 
ceived by erroneous ideas of the-mechaniſm of the 
| Je e motion, particularly'of the legs. 
1 55 Let us endeavour to explain this. In the firſt 
a place, tendons are-incapable of extenſion ; in the 
1 N next, they are not intended to maintain the bony 
© parts in their places, which function belongs to 
= the ligaments ; and when the muſcles contribute 
= at all to that effect, the tendons which are their ap- 

| pendages are. paſſively employed. Let us explain 


ſs 77 
10 i 


— on Hi 


mis farther, by taking the mute of the foot for | 
 — an example. | 
Tube muſcles are provided by nature with a cer- ; 
| tain bulk 1 ſtrength, ſufficient to move the parts | 
HIT 440.1 8 to 
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wich they are affixed, and by this means the 
power is proportioned to the reſiſtance; at the fame 
time a light and elegant form is preferved, which 
the too great bulk of the muſcles, or their multi- 
plicity, would infullibly have defaced. The con» 
verfion of the fleſhy fibres into tendinous, renders” 
their inſertion into the ſubſtance: of the bone more 
ſolid ; che fleſtiy- part poſſeſſing a power of motion 
equal to the natural reſiſtance, it would have been 
unneceſſary for the tendon to poſſeſs the ſame ſa· 
culty ; it is therefore! employed, on the conitary, 
as a fixed point for the action uf the muſcular fibres. 
Snppoling the tendinous fibres were in a flight de 
gree elaſtic, this would add nothing to the poſſi- 
bility of extenou ze the adds; Scadte an cC br 
capable of deſtrqying ihe natural degree of exten - 
| fon and ſie nion of the articulated parts, would Tat 
cerate the muſcular fibres, before the tendinous 
Arn receive the ſmalleſt injury; therefore the 
tendon is incapable of diſtenſion. The patt may 
indeed de broken, but it is by an effort very dif! 
ſerent fromm that which We have. juſt ſuppoſed, 
andy which! fhall. by and by be explained. If the: 
tendons were employed in maintaining the bones 
in their places, the muſcular fibres would be con- 
iantly diſtended, or violently contrated.. In either: 
caſe, the action of: the; parts would be checked, 
The principal function, then, of the muſcles and; 
tendons conſiſts i in giving. motion % ihe parts, and 
£39 15 93 s ö not 
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26k in-Gipporting ess {4 e Mid be 
garments alone are employed in ihis laſt function; 


ide ligaments would thete ſore be lacerated by any 
effort whatever, before the tendons would feel the 
leaſt effet; which proves that theſe laſt parts are 
not ſubject, e toextenfion.' Make uſe of 
ihe following experiment as an example. Diſſect 
the flexor muſcles of the fore · foot of a horſe, and 


e . eden ligament of the paſtern ; after- 


rds place the leg in it's natural perpendicular 


5] e jon; ſteady the articulation of the knee, to 
prevent it's flex ion, and lay on the ſuperiot part of 
ita conſide: able weight, exceeding that which it 


naturally ſupports; afterwards, te- beg the 


tendods of tne nexor muices, or B Rector, aud 


you will find, that the ſuſpenſor ligament alone is 


_ . _- ſufficient to keep ihe articulation ofthe paſtern in 


the paſtern, coronet, and foot, are 


17s place: obſerve, the whole weight of the body 

falls on this part, ſince all the paris beneath it, as 
are removed E 
the perpendicular by deſeribing ,an/ oblique line, 
which forms: with the Jeg-bone an angle of full 


$4 twenty- -five degrees. If, on the other band, you 
cut the ſuſpenſor ligament, you will ſee the arti - 


cu lation in queſtion fall almoſt to the ground, and 
the muſcles extended to a degree paſt the power of 
contraction or even oppoſitiun to any reſi arice, in 
this violent ſtate, ſhould the caſe happen ina living 


ſudhect ! Although ben u dead bodies 


ö 4 


is 


vt „ 


. ſame 1005 which is „ 
ſerved in living” animals, here the ' queſtion „ 
purely mechanical. and may be er K 
any doubt of ſucceſs. The extenſor muſcles, no 
F. al ight degree of contraction, in order 

to keep the leg ſtrait; when ſtanding; but the c- 
tion is reduced almoſt to nothing, when the limb 
itſelf is placed in à perpendicular poſition. >, 

But whence ariſe thoſe ſwellings, which we ſo 
kiecss obſerve along the tendons or ſine ws of 
the leg, after welent efforts, commonly called 
ſtrains ? There lies our preſent buſineſs: I do not 
mean thoſe ſwellings which are the reſult of long 
continued exerciſe, or reſt, or of internal cauſes, 
but thoſe 'qnly copſequent upon violent effort as 
in the caſe of a horſe treading upon an.irregilar * 
Turface, or leaping too ſuddenly, without being 
duly” prepared; or executing the leap badly: in 


either caſe, the ligaments, which determine the en- 


tent of the flexion and extenſion of the parts, are diſ- 
rended and ſtrained i in proportion to the power af 
ing on them, at the inſtant of their exertiom in com 
ſequence of their want of elaſticity., It is alſo. op 
this account that the pain occaſioned thereby isgreat, 
and of long duration. It is this ſharp pain which, 
irritating the neighbouring parts, inflames. ae 
ang cauſes the blood and humours to lodge ibereg 
but the ligaments, themſelves, being compoled of 
2n Dl hard "yd which OW e 

: 4 


Sen ofthe articulations, or. i hof, in ine who | 
vat gem. „ e 

Tf the aftment' be of long dee and 110 
Has exhauſted afl her E. ſcurces in the endeavour to 
Uſculs the Nagnited Hutticurs, withoit being bib. 
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287 kindf veſſels, are not liable to ſwelling. The 
Jncreaſe of bulk, therefore, is nothing more than a 
Bmptom of dhe cammplaint, anch ngt the complaint 
a iſelf, as has. heen too commonly ſuppoſed . The 
in. of the affection is ſtill leſs in the tendons, 
ſigce I have made. it elear, that the rupture of the 
muſeles muſt take place before the tendons can be 
at all affected, in caſe of a.ſtrain,.. 1-1; 2b 
Many of my readers may find the mechanical 
and anatormical. explanations given here difficult to 
de underſtood; but to thoſe wha are already ini- 
gigted in the fcience, they will pox be obſcure ; and 
49 qthers, ho ate deſitous of information, a very 
rtls. attention will render them familiar. 
V wa of an additional example,.if we were 0 


rA þ-o * 


_ viſe@the'teg of a horſe labouring under a. ſtrain of 
Yhe Back finews, according tothe vulgar notion, we | 
hould diſcover berge i e the 
d dis 
Per in heir natoral ftate; but if the een 
Pans Wee ekatrütted, we "Diva obſerve,” att6id- 
| Hg (6th den ion of the Yiftalt, 4 relaxarioon 
the mheaths of the tendons, or in the capfulary lil. 


_ oor 


piles or +88 % reg 
appear A. ho theaths: of the tendons,” Jometimes | 


two, and even three, which are called gangſions ; 


ide ſituation of which, near the tendons, is ſuff- 
cleft to make the horſe walk lame for the re- 


erſul aſtringents have been employed too early, 
and the uſe of emollients previbuſly neglected. 
For inſtance, an unſhod horſe, Which in à quick , 
pace ſets his toe upon a ſtone,” may be violentiy 


ſtrained, becauſe in this falſe ſtep, or wrong poſi- 


tion of the foot, the arliculations of the foot bone, 
the paſtetn, and cbronet, are ſtretched in their 
flex ion; but the ſtrain v be more dangerous, if 
the foot is ſhod with a ſhoe with very thick heels, 
and if the ſole and frog are too much pared away, 
decauſe theſe parts being too far diſtant from the 
ground, and the frog being intended by nature to 
ſupport part of the weight of the body, is theteby 
rentertd/ incapable” of affording a purchaſe to the 


articulations. In this caſe, the effort is communi- 


cated to the bone of the foot, or coffin bone, which 
preſſes upon the ffeſhy ſole; and the preffire upon 
this part is öften ſo violent, as to, make it ilie 
fear of the diſeaſe; and a cure can be no'otherwiſe 
obtained, than of " e * drawing the 
eie t a 36 ien e 
The principles dere wid dn might be ſup- - 
* variety: of obſetvations on the mecha- 
(24d 1 5. | ö niſca 
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mainder of his fe. Theſe gaoglions are often 
the; teſult of u bad cure; particularly when po- 
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to the characteriſtic ſymptoms, of the. diſeaſe. 
Theſe are, the ſwelling which; appears between 
the knee and the paſlern, and extends even io the 
doels ; and the tenſion, heat, and. pain of the part, 
Ne oecaſion lameneſs in the horſ. 
Theſe ſymptoms, it muſt be obſerved, are com- 
100 to other cafes; ſuch as a nail driven to the 
quick, or a blow on the tendon z they may be 
equally the effect of long exerciſe, or an agcu- 
mulation of humour in the caſe of an acute diſ- 
eceaſe. It is therefore neceſſary to examine, with 
great caution, ihe nature and cauſe of this com- 
plaint. But if a horſe, perfectly free in his 
limbs, is ſuddenly attacked with a lameneſs. at- 
ſended with a ſwelling in the paris juſt mentioned, 
and if this ſhould: happen after. hard running, a 
35 leap, a fall, or a flip, wifhout any blow, contuſion, 
or wound in tbe tendon, we may then ſuſpect the 
| exiſtence of-a ſtrain in the ligaments, and in the 
ſheaths of the tendons. As in this caſe, the fleſhy 
fibres would participate in the effect of this exten- 
fon, we {hould-not. neglett 10 feel the extenſor 
muſcle of the foot, which is ſituate at the binder 
part of the arm, in order io diſcover whether the 


boi ſe experiences any pain in that part, that the 


| 1 of hp Mig ies be Laa pleerigined:; 


des Mp4 if the. N 
lest, and abey may de immediately applied; but if 
two or three days elapſe beſone their application, 
| they, on the. contrary, fin the dens the part, 


circulation, and at, length, oxcalion. indorations, 


| the effect of the conc ret ion of the fluids. . 
As no dependence can be placed in the accounts 


of grooms, we ought always to ſuſpe& the diſeaſe 
4 may de of ſome ſlanding, and conſequently, ſhould 
 employ.emollient ſubſtances in dhe beginning, ls 


follows... Take mallows and pellitory of the wall, 

uf each. a handful or two; boil them three quarters 
of an hour. in. ſoft water, chop them fine fon a 
pcultice, which is to be applied to the leg from the 
knee down to the foot, and moiſten it every three 
| "hows with. ſome. of the emollient decoction. 5 Qc 
take crumbs of bread, boiled in cow s milk, adding. 
one drachm of ſaffron; or barley meal, n mixed with 
a ſufficient quantity of the Seed decoction of 
mallows, &c. or, for want of theſe ingredients, uſe 
a bath, or fomentation, of warm water; it is the 
moſt powerful relaxant 1 in human, as well as vete- 
rinary medicine. If i in eight or ten das the paln 


is not leſſened, it will de neceſſary immediately to 
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- Preſſe et dhe bod ef he" Wot upda dhe ids 
"1006; 4 pierre whichoctuts öftener fun is fup- 
| «poſed, in conſequence of a ſtrain treated ok in this 
lecture. II, notwithſtanding, the fwellitig Gould 
bot be entitely fffpated in about a mörth dt more, 
noch I there Ioultt remaiii fhofe hard fubſtances 
called ganglivis; Nated in the ſheaths of the den 
ons, we mhſt detertrine on the operatfon of 
: Metis the moſt powerſul reſolvent. Thibope- 
ration, -to which 1 am no great friend, often pro- 
duces good effects, when applied in time ʒ that is 
tv fay, when applied before the humours' become 
concreted, and the tumour infenfible and hard. 
In the latter circumſtances, firing goes no farther 
"than to extract what little fluid may remain ih the 
affe led part, by the inflammation and ſuppuration 
it occaſions; 4 but i it increaſes the hardneſs, and for 
eber prevents it's diſcuſſion: * Aſter the operation, 
3 à for ſe ought not to remain long in the abe. It 
1s neceſſary, in order to proto! the core, to beer: 
eite 1 any. 5 , 
_ $197 FR Teove r 5 110 M pe 
N \iveaſe, It isfurely vun and ade prafiice to > proceed 
to. the cruel and dangerous opera: ion of drawing the dale, e 
0 NL hate the pain occafioned dy a train in the back finews, or in 
Ihe leg or foot; is not leſſened in eight or ten days; 1a ce 
: heel: the neceſſity, or propriety, of unſoling in any fimilar 
cafe. 1 mult alfo caution the reader: -againft another moe of 
practice recomineriged above: no horſe'ought to be txerciſed, « or, 
- ito: carry any weight, immediately after — 
--unleſs as he exerciſcs himſelf at liberty. 


.* 


mt 144d, har the tendbns are nor lopable ef 
extenſidn, and at the fame time have allowed ide 
poffbinity of their rupture This may be bey 
ceeuaſſly conceived of any inelaſtic ſubſtance,” For 
inſfance, if a horſe ſets his feet . 
or places his leg in a falfe direction, at the inflant - 
of making à violent effort, he directs all his ſorer 
on the lower inſettion of the tendon; mis latter 
part may be thus ſuddenly ſnapped aſunder, and 
ſeparated from the bone, ' while the reſt of the ten- 
don, and even the muſcle; will have experienced no 
ſenſible degree of extenfion. ' This accident is 
cafily known from the following fymptoms: Firſt, 
When the animal attempts 10 walk, he js able to 
ſtretch out his foot, to carry it forward, but 1e 
canndt poſſibly bend it back ward; | becauſe the 
fiexot mufeles, having loſt their fixed point, can no 
longer 28. Secondly, For the fame reafon, wen 
the tendon is examined, it is found in a ſtate of | 
lack neſs, from the knee down to the'paſterts, in 
ſlesd of it's uſual ſtate of tenſeneſs. Thirdly, The 
horſe ſeels acute pain when the fingers are ioferted 
between the heels. Fourthly, A ſwelling is ſoan 
perceived in'this' part, which indicates a collection 
of Hütmdurs; but it is of the utmoſt importance not 
to wit for this laſt ſymptom, becauſe the collectsd 
matter is capable of making great havoc, paril. 
cularly in the articulation of the foot, which, when 
once open; An the caſe abſolutely! incurable, 
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never be obtained. The wound is 


% 


© * 


„, Thg,only remedy 


is immediately t to unſole, and 40 make an opening 


zn the fleſby frog, ſufßeient to bring the extremity 


of the tendon to view; upon this ſome proper re- 


laing ointment may be laid, ſuch as the ſimple 


digeſtive; the uſe of which may be continued 


until a portion of the tendon falls off in the man- 
ner of an exfoliation, without which a cute can 


be dreſſed with ſpirituous e eee 2s. . 


ture of myrth. aloes, and the ſpirit of turpentine; 


but as it is impoſſible io get bold of and retain the 


_ . extremity of the tendon, in the place of it 's ori- 


ginal ioſertion, that. is to ſay, on the bone of the 
foot, we can entertain no hope of a perſect cure. 


_ Adghehive ean expeRt is, that the tendon, may 


adhere and unite itſelſ 10 the bone of the coronet, 
ere however; confuſes the mechaniſm of the 
foot; of courſe, the, horſe, will, remain for ever 
Joy but may ſtill be of ſome uſee.. 


The foot-bone, or coffin, is alſo liable to frac- 


ture; ; this uncommon accident occaſions a very 


painſul lameneſs. The cauſes are nearly the ſame 
as thoſe producing a rupture of the tendon, namely, 
- a, wrong. poſi ion of the foot in the, moment of 

powerful exertion, either in quick motion, or 


hem y draſt. In ſuch caſe, euhet the tendon may 


be ſnapped from the bone, or the bone of the foot 


aft, br e IO eee. 


Pin yy mptom 
deen . ee aten of, the 
part. e- eee rue Anterminationepiinanſt 
CI dhe, the limb If, 
however, we ate confident of the! rupture, ie me- 
thod of eure is extremely ſimple; it conſiſts chĩeſiy 
in drawing the ſoles, in order to prevent ihe bad 
effects of, inflammation, by giving vent to the hu- 
mours, Which would otherwiſe produce great 
ha voc en hoof. and in keeping ibe aniqal 
perſecly ſtill and quiet; and as dhe fractured bone 

is ſurrounded; and. confined; by ſolid parts, and it's 
motion beſides extremely limited, natue will eas 
effect a re- union. At 'the-expiration of ; three 
months, the horſe may be ſent to graſs, for a ſhozt 
time; and, jif {circumſtances will permit, may be 
moderately exerciſed upon ſoft. ground, by which 
Tb. a mor perfect cure will be effected. 

The bone of the articulation being contained 
within the hoof, and lying contiguous to the coronęt 
bone, I cannot terminate this work, withgut ſay- 
ing ſomething « on the fracture of ih ſe hones. From 
their, Gtvation,, they. ſupport, the-whole weight of 
the body, even in an ablique direQtion;; and, in 
every motion of, the animal this weight muſt he 
equally diſtributed on every part of the' articulated | 
ſurfaces 3, and conſequently. any action Which 


cauſes an unequal diſtribution of that weight,throw- 
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Pieces 'together,' by which means a ſenſible degree 
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ing it Gddenty*6h o $a pink}: Foicipable of fur. 


| Wining'it, vndoubtedly fraQures the Bone. This 
vecident is not caffly diſcovered in the toffin-bone, 
dut may often be aſcertained in the coronet, when 


the fwelling is not great; by prefling the fractured 


of friction is produced. The reduction of 'theſe 
fractures is hot in the power of art. It would be 


uſeleſs to attempt the application of a bandage; 
andi as it is impoſſible to make à horſe keep- his leg 

| up horizontally, as upon a chair, ther e is no other 
method than to abandon the cure to the agency of 
nature. The horſe muſt be kept, it poffible, in a 
perfect Nate ot teſt; at the ſame time anvdyne 


poultices ſhould be employed to calm the pain, the 
violence of which is able to create à ne even 


"to credte a ſuppuration in the affected parts. 


- Tihall finifh'this ſubject with a few, words on 
the very common accident called à prick in the 
| foot. This may happen to the moſt Ixilful farrier 
in ſhoeing, while the nail is driving ; either by the 


- motion of the horſe, or when the nail takes a wrong 


ditectiop, from the hoof being 100 hard ; in either 
of which tafes' the point, not being able Ne 


trate the wall, makes it's way into the parts Which 
offer the Jeaſt reſiſtallce. 'Somnttithes the blade of 
the hail fplits in two; tie part of which i is forced 
' outwardly, while the other penetrates within. -It 
"alſo . e that che nail meets, in 

| 0s 


takes place in the affected part. In this caſes 


* 


drivieg}"withitho rembant r n 1 which 
turns it out of it's direction! and drives it into the 
quick: this latter part, mougli fiot pricked; may ö 
de compreſſed by a weak nail; bent inwardly. In 
all theſe caſes; if the nail be dra wi immediately, 


no bad conſequence enſues, even if blood ſnould 


ſollow at the oriffee; it will require no emed: 
but if the nail ſhould remain ſome days in the foot, 


an inflammation, and frequently a ſuppuration, 


9 aſcertained exactly the ſeat of the wound, 


the ſole, deep enough to reach the bottom of the 


wound, and tö bring to view the parts affe led, 
and free Wie given the matter. The part muſt 
aftervwatts be drefſed with. ſpirituous applicationg 
ſuch as ſpirits of hgh tinfure of myrrh, 


he Kc. 9 8 1 „ns ed 5 4 
„ +} 
if the prick be of long e, Le mar 


bas not only affeQted a foliated ſubſtance; "he 
fleſhy fole, and. the coffin-bone,, f but (which lome- 


times happens) has even penetrated to the coronet 
nof oply an incifion muſt be made into the uppe 
and lower part, but ſuppuratives allo, ſuch as the 


imple, digeſtive, mixed with baſilicon, muſt be 5 
applied, in order to facilitate a difcharge.. Tf the . 


matter ſhould have affected the cartilage, t the ope⸗ 
ration for a "fimple * quittor 1 muſt be immediat 


e MM in . 15 | 
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an opening muſt be made between the wall and 
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tions of the cartilage rendered carious, or rotten, 
dy the matter. If the horny ſole ſeems partly 
- ſeparated from the fleſhy, we muſt determine to 
unſole the foot; perſuaded that the cure is infi- 
nitely more certain, and more ſpeedy, when all the 
contaminated parts are expoſed. to view, than when | 
the matter ĩs permitted. to burrow, and form. other 
mnmmnuſes. It will de ſufficĩent to repeat, that the | 

i HH amerikaner tendinous, or apuneurotic paris 
Exe to be dreſſed with ſpirituous, applications; the | 
den parts with the ſimple digeſlive, at firſt, and | 
afterwards with ſpirituous, ang: cure terminates 
| Hy drying remedies. - .,, ._ - ine b 
Among the number of hoes mentioned jn courſe, 
Win two of Which I haye. only given ibe 
names, dut Which, on account of their utility, de- f 
. ſerve; particular, aten fx theſe. are the. ſcait- i 
ſhoes, T and U. Lee s luppoſe a caſe in which k 
+ & 

0 

li 


ten ate to be uſed. 18 a horſs, for inflence; 
| Jabouring, under a Jong, lameneſs, the continual 
Pain which, he feels in the extremity of the limb, 
conſtantly obliges him to throw all the weight of 
his body on the ſound legs, ſo that the lame leg is 
$19 always in a ſtate of flexion. "The muſcles, the F 
tendons, and the ligaments, inſenſibly loſe their 
action for want of exerciſe, the circulation is. re- a 
tarded in every part of the. limb which is thus h, 
| deprived of the nouriſhing juice intended" for it's 

; ſupporty LOTUS am takes pe. in | le 

| ela)! |} | 145 a the 2 
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dene elſect of which is ſuchb, that it often 
happens, that, after curing the otiginal diſeaſe, the 
leg remains ſtrait, the feilock is carried ſor ward, 
and the bhorſe walks. upon the toe, When this 
accident is neglected, it will reſiſt all the efforts of 
nature and art, and the animal will remain for 
ever lame, This it , nn ee by 
the: following method o e et 

M ben we obſerve in as 1 win; — 
main in a'ſtaje.of flexion; and that the extenſion is 
not completed! even hen the weight of the-body; 
dears upon It, it muſt be beld in the emollient 
bath threg ti mes a day, two hours ench time; and 
in the intervals a poultice of ibe ſame nature, com- 


poſed of 'emollient plants, applied to the fore-legy 
| from' the elbow to the feet, and from the thigh ta 
the foot beit z:afterwardsabe horſe-muſt-beiſliod - 
as follows, wich the ſhots already mentioned. The 


end propoſed. by wing inis inoe, is to effect a pro- 
greflive extenſion of the muſcles, of the affected 
limb s well as a retaxation,; of the ligaments;, by . 
which means the parts may be brought inſenſibly 
to their natural ſituation. To obtain this end, 

the ſhoe, T, muſt be applied to the foot of the 
lane leg ; which, by it's prolongation of the toe, 


determines the fetlock backward, and obliges the 
horſe to bear more particularly on the heels. Af. 
terwards apply the ſhoe, U, to the foot of the ſound 
leg, which is raiſed in a ſmall degree by means of 
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me three caulkings of the hoe inqueſtion;"- 00. 
ſequently, if the horſe endenvours to throw the 
veigbt of the body on this leg; he is obliged to ex- 
tend it: 'Tn this caſe, the diſeaſed leg becomes 

too ſhort;z” but as he cannot fertain long in this 
poſition, he mechanicalhy direQs he weight or his 
body to the diſeaſed leg ; and the moment this leg 
reaches the ground, the other muſt of "neceſſity 
bend'itfelf.”” It is eaſy to conceive, by this FOR | 
operation, that the extenſor muſcles eaſſume pro- 
 grefſively their functions; and that the flexor 
| mukilor-are fü fr eä xd, hs 0 taub ne parts of 
he leg to return to their natural ſitua tion and di- 
rection- The teo frequent | uſe of bliſters, and 
fring, in this caſe, inereaſes the evil, and renders 
1 ar e ee 
I Qhere terminate the lectures on the foot, and 
| the art of ſhoeing, Which J offer only as elements 
ol the practice; and T ſhall eſteem it a real reward 
6f my Habours, if any of my pupils ſhould-go be- 
J ond me In the career in which 1 am engaged. 
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1. Dis is dhe lot of all organized | 0 
dies; of man, of brutes, and even 


+ & 


ris It i is a deviation from health, which dif- 


orders, in different degrees, the animal frame; and 
unleſs: prevented,. by ſome critical effort of nature 


or art, finally deſtroys. the fabric. 


e e eee dang and 
ele dior of al the animal functions; and 
death, on the other hand, being their entire ex- 
tinction; we can form no other concluſion; reſpect- 
ing ien, eee the other, 
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the objets of the veterinary art, 
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FRY he bio und/ what is generally 
Mario ens ue be ge 1 
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ECTS is a; orders | in animals wl wich do not ariſe from 
accident or contagion, by Attaining to a knowledge. 
ol that kind of food and treatment | 
ducive to health,. and by adhering to ĩt z to mitigate 
the violence of; thoſe. diſorders | which reduce the 
f value of animals, and alſo to endeavour to Jubdue 


which i is con- 


dae hen 1 


| 4. Ts 


eee ee eee en 
ledge of the diſeaſes of man, lead equally t to thoſe 


of britts, An hecurate examination of the” parts 


. of animal bodies, a-ſtudious-ſurvey of the arrange- 


ment, ſtructure, form, uſe, and relation of theſe 
Parte, and of their laws of action, and alſo of the 
nature and properties of their various aliments and 


remedies ; thoſe form, in a great meafure, the ſure 


Wann of all medical ſcience, whatever lving 


animal may be the ſubject of our conſideration. | 


5. It is evident, therefore, that the branck of 
medicine ſty led veterinary, requires an extent of 


knowledge equal at leaſt with atiy other bränch; 
and we may venture to aſſert, without being want- 


ing in that reſpect due to the medical laculty, that 


the veterinarian is in very many inſtancesobliged 


ae in more minute e and in longer 


* and 
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and mote laborious inveſtightion: He _— like” 
the practitioner in human medicine, limited to the 
ſtudy of one ſpecies; his art comprehends e care. 


and preſervation of every kind of uſeful” animal. 


It is indeed true, that reſearches muliiplied'i in the” 
examination of different ſubje&s, whoſe reſpiQive' | 
mechaniſms all conſpire to produce "nearly be 
ſame effects, afford great advantage to the vete- 
rinary. phyſician, by enabling him, from compa- 


riſons to throw additional light on many ſubjeQs. 7 


6. If, in purſuing the faſcinating track of in. 
veſtigation, we wiſh to avoid falling into error, we 
muſt ftudioufly guard againſt the illuſion'of felf- | 
conceit, and of that preſumption Which ſeems 
ever to take delight in concealing from our reaſon 
the impaſſable line nature has drawn between ber. 
ſelf and us. We muſt reject all ſpeculative in⸗ 
ference concerning the ſtructure and functions of 
the different parts, however apparently well- founded, 
diſcard all prejudice and mere authority, and admit 
for truth that only which has been faithfully de- 
duced from facts, and from ſteady, conſtant, and 
unprejudiced obſervation. In a word, we muſt 
guard ourſelves againſt mere ſyſtematic opinions; 
which, though they impoſe for a while, will ſooner 
or later ſubmit to reaſon and experiment. ws Kee 

7. Principles confirmed by practice, and from 
which none but juſt and natural conſequences are 
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accurate and quick eye, a ready penetration, 2 


_ - ſound judgment, are qualities rarely concenteredin 
one perſon, though indiſpenſable to eminence in 


phy ſic or; ſurgery, How exquiſite, muſt be the 


diſcernment and touch, to judge and determine, 
with a degree of certainty, the exiſtence. of parti- 
_ cular diſeaſes, their cauſes, ſeat, ſtate, and pro- 
greſs,; to draw from different . appearances the 
proper inference, and, by, analogy, among a multi- 
tude of varying ſymptoms, to; anticipate the iſſue, 
and attain the Proper means, wherewith to ſub. 
due i it... 175 * wititls % Hui 5%; Wild tag 


8. Nor is lels e required. in our atten- 


tion to every ſtep of nature, when oppreſſed, in 
order to diſcover the method ſhe deſigns to adopt 
for relief; or, if ſhe fail in her indication, to urge 
her, by a ſeaſonable interference; to diſcover it, 
and to ſecond. it, when attained, by every ſkilful 
. aid; but if her indications are of an unpropitious 
nature, to endeavour to moderate and con i0ul 
them. Thus, led by a cautious: ſkill, we ſhall uot 
interfere with what entirely depends upon nature, 


but confine ourſelves ſcrupulouſly within the limits 


| of arty. ſo. far as relates to ber indications and her 
relief. ire . N 

9. No one, therefore,. who refledts, can. 3 lo 
| abſurd as to imagine that it is poſſible, without 
previous ſtudy, and a due courſe of inveſtigation 


and 1 knowledge, to attain to 1 | 
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end before, mentioned. Without theſe medicine 
is en hypothefis,, which neither tum endow- | 
ment, nor mere inſtinct, can ſanction ; and 
| courſe. Habla to ſuch perpetual, error, as miuſt-leatl 
to conſequences the moſt dangerous. On the 
other hand, we are not to place implicit.confiderics 
in mere theory, i in the grand queſtions, of life and 
health, nor in practice alone; but in rhoſe ſolid 
acquitements only, which, are the joint reſult ws N 
ſludy. blended with, practice and inveſtigation. 
16. It is from this combination alone, that Se 
can hope io obtain the. ſolid effects and-adyantages | 
of enlightened and ſucteſsſul ſcienee, which em- 
braces. all that is Were and e e 
flicted nature. nen FFF 25 : 
11. Uahappily for ei edicing, it is at 
preſent lamentably deficient. in all theſe acquires 
ments ;1 yet, .having equal accefs with his brethiren 
of the faculty to the great mine of kno ledge de · 
rivePFom philoſophic and original. inveſtigation, 
me · v lexĩnarian may find not only ſubſtantial in- 
formation, but be induced to open the wonderful 
page of modern diſcovery, ſo far as relates to the 
N human ſtructure: but, in purſuing his reſearches, 
| he ought to uſe every caution not to graft upon 
) analogy what may be productive of error; to guard 
t 2gcainſt which, recourſe muſt be had to actual e- 
Q periment, to compariſon and 1 ee | 
F ma and caut iouſſy deduced, .:' 81 1 
ls | 3 12. From | 
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3 Frech general SSfcrvinions; H fall now pro⸗ 
„ to elueidate and confirm the neceſlity of a 
ſtrict adherence to principles, by a ſhort view of 
the preſent ſtate of veterinary knowledge, farriery, 
cow-doQorinp, &c. in Great Britain, from the beſf 
© Information 1 have been able to obtain. 
„ very many of the hereditary diſpoſitions of a 
"ER number of animals, of different kinds, collected for 
RAE the purpoſes of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, are, by being continually diſperſed into cout: 
tries where they were not bred, ſo altered, that it is 
not poſſible for any local data to be formed as to 
thoſe diſeaſes which ſeem to prevail in, and to be- 
N long to one county, and not to another; ſo neither 
can we account, with certainty, for their ſuperior 
ſtrength or weakneſs; or why the county: of Suf- 
 _ _- Tolk thould produce a ſhort, cloſe-made, ſtrong, 
under-ſized breed of horſes, the ſize of which 
gl : thoſe of che midland counties nearly-doubles ; or 
ny the counties of Durham and York ſhould 
= encel the reſt for racers, hunters, and hacks. Nei- 
ther are we better informed of their manner of 
1 7 breeding, the quantity and quality of food and 
VVvVoeater o Which they have been accuſtomed, nor 
SG with preciſion the ſpecific kind of labour to which 


they have been applied, or of the hereditary or pre- 
__  -valent'(diforders'of the different counties; much 


leſs has there been any regular record of the general 
85 eh and effect of en theielne. Al, 
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and conceited grooms, ſtupid and liſtleſs ſhepherds, 


or upon a ſet of men infinitely. more dangerous. | | 


than all the teſt, who, arrogating to themſelves the 


ſtyle of doctors, ride from town to town, diſtri- 
buting their noſirums compounded of the refuſe o 
druggiſis' ſhops, to the deſtruction of thouſands, 
whoſe varied diſorders they treat alike, without 
conſulting mee. either about the cauſe or 


che effect. K. 2715 A 8 8 


1 9 *: 


| Miſerable. ALL. A ph Do | 
Ws to the diſeaſe with, which thou art affected 


excruciating torments are ſuperadded, by the un- 


meaning efforts of ignorant and illiterate men; 


ho, aſter | pronouncing. a hackneyed common- 

place opinion on thy cafe, proceed with all. erpe- 
dition to open thy veins, lacerate thy fleſh, caute- | 

rize thy ſinews, and drench thy ſtomach witk 


drugs, adverſe in general * the ne age 


to perform! FCC 


Oppoſed to this ns 5 1 prac= Tot 
tice, let us turn our eye io that of the veterinary 


phyſician | and ſurgeon. We ſhall. ſee, hica, with a 


cautious eye and tender hand, ſurvey and examine 
with diſeretion and judgment into the caſe before. 8 


hos: hh in as fn obtain a from 
82 e Wie ä 
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ah womens, appears. obſcured. and hows dered, 5 
by the ill: placed confidence of the owners of cattle 
upon the blackſmith of the. pariſh, upon. illiterate 
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tbole TR id bent e wn him, a find 

Bim an anxious and patient enqulrer; and if the 

Ee lnſe prove obſtinate and intricate, aceompanied by 
Yo à vicious temper in the animal, far from” being diſ- 

_ *touraged, his ardour is increaſed, and his zeal ſti- 
mulated. If, however, he finds, "after! the moſt 
painful efforts, that he cannot aſcend to firſt cauſes, 
he then guides himſelf by the moſt favourable in- 

dications he can attain; and he is ſometimes ſo c 
fortunate, by following balf ſymptoms only, to 
overcome ſome of the moſt obſtinate caſes, though 

he could not reach the immediate ſource of the 
diſeaſe. This method of treatment is indiſpenſable 
in moſt caſes of epizootie contagion ; more eſpe- 

Fay when it proceeds from the temperature and 
condition of the air, or from the vitiated condi- 
Von of the herbage on which the cattle ſeed. 

0 Judicious in the choice of his medical apparatus, 
And in the adminiſtration of drugs, he avoids: the 
diſcordant medley, and pernicious receipts: and t 
tmteatment too often laid down in farriers' books; * 
5 well knowing that the ſame drug, uhich acts dif- t 
bY. | 'ferently upon different habits cannot with proprieiy ä p 
ore uſe be adminiſtered to all Alike; For want of f 
= TEA this knowledge, the moſt ſalutary medicines have e 
frequently proved pernicious} a dteadful effect, f 
| Ew often produced by the tampering of an unſkilful e 
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of the, inherent: qualities of which he is vin ig- 

norant. In the beginning of a diſeaſe, the vete- 
noary phy lian preſeribgs only thoſe medicines 
which are mild in their effects, in order to gain 
a more clear knowledge of the conſtitution of his 
patient, and alſo. that he may not occaſion any un- 
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favourable turn or change in the diſeaſe itſelf, He 


is governed by the temper and ſtate of the air. He 
preſcribes active medicines, where the. muſcular 
texture. is, ſechle and; inelaſtic, and the juices not 
ſufficiently! fluid; he purſues a different method, 


when there is more elaſtieity, and the fluids are 


more ſuſceptible of irritation; varying his efforts 
according to the neceſſity of each caſe. He never. 
provokes evacuations, until nature has had ſufficient 
time for providing the proper matter to be eva- 


cuated, and that the paſſages are in an open and 
free ſtate for ſuch an effort: he guards againſt 
their taking place through improper channels; and 


that the operation of one ſhould not interfere. 
with thoſe it may be thought right to promote at 
the ſame time in andther part ofthe body. He is 
particularly attentive to critical evacuations, or ef- 
forts of nature, at ſome particular flages of a diſ- 

eaſe; and if ſhe then appears too languid and 
feeble to perfect them, he co-operates with her by 


every aid in his power. He knows the different 


niodes of treating acute and chronic diſeaſes; his „ 
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(kill aſſiſts him to divert or remove, from the-vitals 
to the leſs eſſential parts; thoſe diforders which 
might 'foon- prove fatal to bem, but not ſo to the 
other; and he adds à proper regimen, ng 
the animal from all folid food, whenever it may, 
ſtom the ſtate of the diſeaſe, become corrupted by 
the fluids, which ought to contribute to a whole- 
ſome ome digeſtion, being me to 1 1gyry this ſalu- 
"| would not be loſt time, if the ſtudent were to 
- attain toa ready uſe of ſtenography, or ſhort-hand 
writing; it would enable him to ſtore up much in- 
formation, whether of the documents of others,or 
ol his own inferences and nnn nee 
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of the ruminating ſpecies. 


1 


It's firſt ſymptom is an obſtruAion Aber in the 


coronet, the paſtern, or fetlock joint, attended wifh 
degrees of pain. The animal is compelled to raiſe 


the affected limb ſuddenly, as though touched with 
ſomething. ſharp. If theſe irritations are not miti- 
vated in this ſtage, they ſoon produce a grey or. 
green ſœtid diſcharge, which, oozing through the. 
kin, excoriates wherever. it is ſuffered to. lodge, 
and adds to the inflammation of the affected part. 
| "RY this ſecond ſtage, the inflammation and obſtruc- 
SE | . | „ os. 


[ORD n, eee; . ARG. - 
HE greaſe is in general a cutaneous, chronic 
diſeaſe; ſometimes inflammatory, ſometimes 

1 and contagious:/ it invades the legs of 
horſes, aſſes, and mules; but ſeldom e thoſe 
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tion generally rife upward, ſpreading ſometimes as 
high as the knee and ho&k ; the animal then be- 
comes lame; and if put to work, & chin ichorous 
matter, tinged with blood, oozes from the parts af- 
fected; the running humour aſſumes ſoon aſter a 
| evnfiſtence, and Becomes unctubüs, and greafy to 
the touch. If the diſeaſe affe ots the coronet, it 
makes the horn of the hook. grow, rendering it at 
the ſame time ſoft and ſpongy, ſometimes unſol- 
| dering and ſeparating. the hoof. from the crown, 
And too often deſtroying the frog: the ſtybbed hair, 
called the briſtle, falls off; ſhewing the ſuin ſome- 
times of a dead white, at others of a livid colour, 
and full of little bladders; many of which becoming 
conſtuent, ſoon form ulcers, in part covered with 
granulated fleſh, reſembling a" fungus, called by 
ſfome watts, grapes, &.; others, ſtill more con- 
fluent, reſemble the dure been ur a pine apple, 
or a honey- comb. eee 
If this diſeaſe, Aae appear upon the coro- 
net, it way be more properly denominated the 
ecrown-ſcab; on the heels, an ulcerated frog; 
upon the fore- part of the paſtern joint, a quittor; 
along the tendons, 'rat-tails; and malletiders and 
ſallenders, when on the joints -of the knees and 
hocks. Theſe ulcers often allure flies in the ſum- 
mer and autumn, from the egg of vhich proceed 
maggots, Which add a ſtimulus to the diſeaſe; and, 
| ny 26 hehe; whence iſſues parvlent 
i, 1 5 Jiſcoſoured 
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d matter, attended by 3 4 
tile aud Ataris a quality, that, by itehing, it 
torments che animal almoſt to madneſs; and cor- 
rodes and deſtroys the integumenis over which it 
runs as powerfully as the moſt active cauſtic.” "In ELITE 
this frage of the diſeaſe, it is very difficult to eure 
hurts of any kind in the feet or legs. Laſtly, the 
increaſe of theſe ſanions humonrs ee dif- 
tends the ſkin; the diſcharge becomes ſo abundant, 55 
that every Mair ferves t6 Convey; in large and ſue- 
ceſfve drops, à brown or bluiſh liquor, the intele- 
rabſe ficheh of which pollutes the fufrounding air, 
tenſering the road; paſture, or table; not only of- 
fenfive,” but even infectious: fuch noxious ſtench 
is characteriſfie both of the greaſe and farcy, in 
chert haſt ſtage. The leg now becotnes ati Tnffited = 
cumbrobs mafs of difeaſe ; it's motion is limping 
ant ioftexible, from the anchiloſis which feems to | 
takt Place in che Joints; the bone: ſpavin en ſues, 
anck che next limb partakes in fome meafure of the 
diſeafe: the animal waſtes; and, althougli the ap- 
petite ſtill fetnain, he is long ſte bestes ne 3 
entirely worn out by the diſeaſfſegqg . 
; The Rinder IImds ate more froquiinly he fide : 
jecte e of this difbrder; and though the foregoing. 
 tfeription of it brratet' it's generdl progreſs and + 
fymptoms, yer the veterinarian muſt expect to en- 
counter many appearances which materially differ 8 
in on circumſtances and conftiturions. © The 
* . following 
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% ON THR OLA. | 
Hollowing data, however; I.conceive, will. generally 
_ hold good: that. the diſeaſe mult be deemed chro- 


= 
- 
8 #u 


| nic chat it never reaches it's laſt ſtage before 


three: months, ſeldom before nine, and * ſome- 
5 times it continues much lagger. e © 


diſeaſe, from the accumulated weight of neglect and 
upſkilful , treatment, from the indolence of the 
„ober, and the injudicious and ſlovenly attempts 
of the empirical blackſmith called a farrier. This 
latter but too, often oppoſes. the diſeaſe by violent 
.aſtringent and deſiccative applications, and ſome- 
aimes even with oily ſubſtances, which choke up the 


pores, bring on lameneſs, dry ſpayins, foundering,ex- 


ereſcences andtumours indifferent parts of the body, 
the mange, and confirmed. farcy ; thus producing 
ester evil than. the. one he raſhly attempted 
to cure. From: hence. alſo odematous ſwellings 


Such is too often the prygreſs of this eee 


of the belly, abſceſſes · in the neck, fiſtula and pole- 


| evil, diſeaſed viſcera, water in the-lower belly, cheſt, 
„or brain, ſtaggers, peripnemmony, diſcoloured urine, 


Iaflammatory gripes, ſpaſens, ahſceſſes in. the cheſt 


and belly, convulſive witchings,, partial. palſies, 


1 .glandular.and. painful ſwellipgs in the lower jaw, 


hence proceeds that yellow, „green, and bloody 
matter diſcharged. through. the voſtrils, which are 
:foon after degply.corraded; the anginis, OT. chronic 


_ scough ow enlues,- terminated 0 kts the glan- 
r wales, A Bench dd df 
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{i diſfecting the bodies of Ales dich | 
had died of maladies originating in the greaſe, I 
have in general found them wholly lean! and ema- 
ciated; / the viſcera of the lower belly dry, and full 
of obſtructions, more eſpecially the meſentery and 
pancreas ;. the liver ſchitrous and rotten; much hard 
excrement in the great inteſtines ;| the. ſmall; guts 
contracted, and ſometimes containing whitiſh 
worms; the ſtomach corroded by bots; the lungs 
affected, and covered with tubercles filled with | 
chalky matter; the pituitary membrane ſpongy, 
and full of yellow. fotid mucus; the cavities f 
the head and noſtrils. filled with the ſame purulent 
matter. Theſe appearances, ſuppoſed peculiar tio 
the victims of the farcy and glanders, I have war 
formly found in. thoſe falling by the greaſe. The 
kin of the limb affected has been much thicker 
than natural, looſe, ſpongy, and perforated in ſeve- 
ral places; the cellular texture of it completely 
rolled up, appearing like hogs-ſkin ;-very hard; and 
adhering to the ſheaths of. the tendons; full of yellow r 
feetid matter ;,the blood-veſſels varicoſe, and much 
dilated ; and when the diſeaſe has been inveterate, 
J. bave obſerved the yellow matter about the ſkin 


to be more thick and foetid, the hony ſubſtances to 11 


be ſoſtened, and more of the paſtern and coronet | 
affected with exoſtoſis, and the cartilages of the 
nn jnclining to Ws | 
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e res of this diſeaſe are either ai or 
The former may ariſe, firſt, from the 
nature of the ground whereon the horſe has fed; 
and therefore the Dutch, Flemiſh, German, and 
Engliſh horſes are more diſpoſed thereto than thoſe 
breed in dry elevated countrier, NOPE _ wes h is 
:ſcarce-everIfoung? {oY fy | 
In general, coarſe: ee "IT or {of 
à lax ant phlegmatie habit of body,” which have 
deen bred and fed in rich and marſhy groonds, ate 


mali ſubjett to it. Fhe other internal cauſes are, 
the ſtrangles, vives, &c/ not properly treated and 
cured, but checked, and repelled into the babit; 
inſtammatbry and cutaneous: eruptions repelled ; 
the negligent treatment of brood mares on the re- 
ffux of the milk inta the blood, upon ceafing to 
give ſuck; foul: nouriſhment; exceſſive labour; 


long and injqudicious uſe of ſudorifics, and other 


relaxing medicines; frequent and over-ptirging 


and bleeding; tos tuen fat, aud want of exerciſe, 


worms, cachexy, dropſy, &.: in fine, u hatever 

nds to relax too much, een * caufe a 
lation of the fluids. oo . 

The external cauſes ate aguany wende 

- Wikio ſuddebly checks perſpiration; as change 

of weather; the rain and ſnoty of winter tights; 


waſhing ihe legs in cold water, while hot from 


work; : configeds yy and crouded: ſtables; ſtand- 
. 07799 | ng | 


on The tar. 133 
ing In fout "litter, A want of abe Py 
cleanlineſs; 5 clipping the hair from the Tegs' and 
palterns cloſe to the -ſkin in the winter. or, what | 
is worſe,” plucking'i it up ; wounds, unſkilfuf bHE- 
tering and firing, and alf6 feeding with grains“ 
Mares and geldings are more liable to the greuſe 
than Horſes, but with the latter it proves vidlent 
and obſtinate. Tue cure is more difficult in 2 
and old, than in middle. aged horſes. I have ob. 
ſerved in old horſes a greater degits of iniflamitia- 
tion and of pain than in young ones;  Arifing} per- 
haps, from want of elaſticity in the ſolids, either 
from the hard labour they His performed, or tile 
debifity attending the approach of old age. A 
heavy SI ädist hötſe, which inclines to lep 
ſtanding, with a large head, and greedy a after water, 
is commonly ſubject to the greaſe. It previils 
moſt in winter and pring, i in grene' towns, more 
than in the ceuntry; and in great cities, ſuch as 
London, Paris, Amſterdam, and Briſtol; is cer- 
tainſy contagious, ſpreading more in "ow than in 
dry and froſty Weather. 
Tue cure is certain cigh ben eee 
young, of "a © good habit, aud the Watady en- 
| telnal. ( 80 1 * vat tn HoDha$ot:; v9. 
II the fubje@'be to full of bro; ce caſt re- 
cent, yet attended with pain and lameriefs, begin 
by bleeding; put Rim upon: 2 Jadlcious dlet bf 
waſhes and White Water, blood wmf this faſt 
Es i ene you 
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you may give nitre, made palatable with honey or 
_ gum arabic; inject a warm clyſter of the decoc- 
tion of bran or mallow:rgots;._ cut off the hair, 


and then cleanſe the, parts affected with Fuller's 


earth, finely. powdered, and heat into a ſoft paſte, 


with, a, ſmall quantity of Venice turpentine, hog's 
Jard,. and the Jees. of red wine, or the grounds of 
ſtrong beer; putthis paſte pretty thick, in the ſorm 


bf of a plaiſter, upon the ſores, ſo that the whole of 


ihe affected part be well. covered; let it be firſt 


| cauered by a thick coat of tow, and then by proper 


lers, and remain at leaſt twenty-four: hours: 
whey this dreſſing i is taken off, waſh the ſores with 
great care and tenderneſs quite clean, with warm 


milk and water, then apply the tutnep · poultice, 


into which put a proper quantity of the extracted 
Juice, of ſaffron, and the juice of Pounded houſe- 


f Md continue this until the tunning. becomes 


more mild, which will generally happen in a ſhoct 


time; when you may allow the horſe his uſual 
meat, and begin to uſe the vegeto- mineral water, 
made warm, but without ſpirit, ta the ſores; mo- 


derate exerciſe muſt, alſo. be giyen, and a ſmart 
purge, followed by « diuretics. In a day or two, if 


the ſores look promiling, and the offenſive. ſmell 
and ichorous diſcharge; are abated, ; the vegeto- 


mineral water may be made ſtronger, and, afliſted 


. by. brandy, or brandy-whey ; which laſt is made by 


equal quantities of, milk and water, and 
1 ing 


add un! it is turned en DA | 
tinue the turnep · poultice, repeat the purge and 
diuretic for at leaſt once in ten days, during three 
weeks; and laſtly, foment the legs all over with 
flannels, dipped, in. a decoction of camomile, alder 
leaves or bark, roſemary, red roſe leaves, and 
colts· foot. Rowels, and ſetons, in the cheſt, 
and inſide of the thigh,, are uſed with ſucceſs. 
A necklace, or collar, muſt be applied to the 
horſe's neck, to prevent his tearing off the dreſ- 
ſipgs. Upon removing the poultice, and: reſtor- \ 
ing the horſe! to his uſual labour, De careful to 
guard the ſores, with tow, wetted in the goulard 
water, and · ſecured. upon the part by a cloth, or 
ſoft leather ʒ. and laſtly, by tow dipped in tincture 
of myrrh, inſtead of goulard. If a ſtiffneſs in b 
joints, or lameneſs ſhould- remain, ariſing from 
 obſtruQtion, rub the; legs well ſeveral times a day 
with warm flannels, but ſo as not to fret the ſkin. 
If the horſe be old, and this method ſhoyld fail, 
let the parts, affected be fired, and the horſe turned 


out aſter 2, prꝑper time. Here let me give a cau- | 


tion againſt the. uſe of, thoſe, aſtringents and repel- 
lents fo much in vogue with common horſe-doc- ; 
tors: by their, drying qualities, they throw the hu- 
mour back into the habit, thereby Vitiating both 
dhe ſolids and fluidsz and too many, after having 
deen amuſed with the hopes « of a cure, ta. their coſt 
have found the diſeaſe return either with a double 
K a * or in a more formidable ſhape. 
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5 up of Hqudrice· powder, Wheat flour, 
tregele, or honey, Frrto balls; ant at times, but wich 
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Smetpes purges farigne' 166 ler. 1 then 
ſubſtitute diureties, or fadorifics ;' ſometimes' the 

milder kind of openers, fuch as the botus' of the 

Power Wees. of genitian,'elecampane, or 

parations of ſtecl, / antimony) or the re- 


great eittumſpection, Makereh Tf, however, a 


| fy finalt drain or tunning ſhould remaih at last, do not 


Venier KO 


round che e 


iy ip by otent applications Pie wil ffi n. 
türe ; in Which the muſt be aided ho care and 
e eute of Fat's 


"ethftaeſs” of ige goon. For th 
"ants; malfenders, and fallendets, frec fernt drelffogs, 
"made of Burgundypitch, common fra kincenfs, tar, 
OR indquickſiver, robbed'welFd6wn With 

le, Wet be pb "PROP a 
"grefs He deep chaßst or unde ir the paſteft and 
vronet ; "Ueiliitg* them welt fröm dirt 
With foft igen or to\ bur ifm p of the Maps 


appear fick, lay 12 them ſore | etyets of tow 


— 


well ſoaked ih the aloetic tincture of myirk, for a 
day or two, and then apply the a0 plaifter, In 
"ale of warts roUbd"the' fbor, cut tert oft, 400 
ly A yptic tap vikriolic Ac uy the Uke. When 
he Mea  perfeily topped,” tobeh "ths Yor 


ln dne Tac cautery,, or the” lunar 2 butter 
a "of amiinony; ſofution of arfenic, or the Hk Ir 
| fe Wound be large a and fore after the bar is 1 55 
ok, Gels elke ur randy W Dialer; bu 
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often; wich ehe common Gachylotz only : this 
treatment muſt be repeated according to neeeſſuy. 
The nitrous acid, with'corrofive ſubſimate diſſolbed 
in it, and the concentrated mineral acid} are very 


powerful in theſe caſes; but require ſlill to A 


the inflammation ſometimes raiſed by them. 


If the greaſe has, from it's virulence,” ſoftened 


the hoof, or the heels and frog, fo as te threatert. | 


a canker, take off the ſhoes, cut the quarters down, 
and the heels quite flat, and put on the ſhorter 


ſpectacle ſhoe, T, that the frog may bear upon the 
ground. In this particular part of the malady, 1 
have known the ægyptiacum alone perform a cure, 
but it will be more certain with the uſe of the 


pitch plaiſter. The uſe of the relaxing ſyſtem 


miſt not be too long continued, Teſt it bring on 1 


tribe of different ailments, and nervous diſorders. 


Tf, during the cure, an unexpected ſtoppage of ; 
the humours ſhould take pace, together with a loſs 


0 appetite, di diſlike of food, dulnefs, trembling, &; 


it may be feared the humaur has reverted to the 
internal parts -of the body; and then every effort 
muſt be uſed to bring back the refluent humour to f 
the ſkin, by immerſing the animal i in a warm bath, 
either of ſimple water, or medi cally prepared, with 
herbs or ſalt; frictions-with bruſhes, halr-cloth, 


and flannel, all over the body, both when in and 


out of the bath; muſt be uſed ; and aromatic and | 


ſupporting dtinks, ſuch as Huxham's tinQure of 
bark, 


bs 


ID. Ao on 'THE GRRASE. 
bark, in mulled wine, or other dei 14. 
+ miniſtered, making conſtant uſe of the pitch plaiſter 
do the limb. But if, inſtead of obtaining a running 
from it, an abſceſs ſhould form in the fleſh, encou- 
rage it by a plaiſter of the warm gums, and every 
other means: theſe tumours, being almoſt, always 
_ - eritical, will ſoon ſuppurate, and bring about a ra- 
dical cure. Beware of-over-haſte, and cautiouſly 
avoid every, obſtruction to the indications of na- 
ture; giye her time, and you will commonly ſuc- 
ceed. If the greaſe proceed;from worms, cachexy, 
farey, &c. theſe diſorders, of courſe, mult be pre- 
viouſly cured; and the greaſe, being only ſympto- 
matic, will generally yield to the, pre RY Ow 
ures the original diſeaſe. * 
. - Haying 3fferted that the" 3 is. 1 4-8 
| infeftions, and at others contagious, permit, me 
5 to offer a proof in two remarkable inſlances. About 
the year x770, ſome cavalry, in their route to 
Lyons, i in France, ſtopped at Chalons and Macon. 
In the latter town, a muleteer, whoſe myles had 
been ſeverely affliQed with this diſeaſe, was. obliged 
j to admit into his ſtables too large a number of the 
| dragoon, horles, The building was nothing but a 
75 W confined, damp hovel, ſituated. in a bot- 
. , The ſerjeant-farrier, not ſuſpecting the, fatal - 
F ee ſuffered the horſes to remain in | this 
 Erouded | ſituation, ſeparated from the diſcaſed mules 
wed I, 1 rail, N their bed in the. _ 
. On 
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On theie quitting. Macon, ſome flight ſymptoms 
appeared : the uſual treatment followed; but ſuch 
was the virulence of the diſeaſe; that not one horſe _ 
which had. ſtood in the muleteer's ſtable, nor the 
horſes which were afterwards ſtalled with them at 
Lyons, eſcaped.; to ſuch an alarming height didgt 
extend, that we were obliged to draft every diſeaſed , 
horſe from the troop, and ſend him to the hoſpital, 
before the ravages could · be pred n e fans 
I ſhall vow ſtate as remarkable an inſtance of 
contagion.; By the long and heavy rains which 
fell the latter end of laſt ſummer, in the diſtrict of 


Lyons, after a long continuance. of .dry and ful-,  _ iÞ 


try. weather, the paſtures, were ſo ſaturated. with. 
wet, that in many places large ſheets of, ſtagnant. 

water were formed. Theſe rains being followed, ; 
by a return of hot weather, accompanied by a loft 
ſoutherly wind, the exhalations ſoon became ſo 
noxious, as to overload the air. The harvefl and 
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vintage were over; and the people, rejoicing at the 
change of weather, had incautioully ſuffered their 
cattle to be abroad by night. I ſhall-ſay nothing 
of the putrid malady which raged at the ſame time, 
and from the ſame cauſe, among the human ſpecies. 
"The governing diſeaſe which afflicted the horſey, - 
-mules, &c. was the greaſe; rapid in it's progreſs, 
and fatal in it's effects. The whole atmoſphere 
. ſeemed tinged with a putrid vapour; men fell-by 
"RY and: animals 1285 . he contagion 
bee, 
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ſpread; nor did this column of miſchief abate it's 
virulence, tilt diſperſed ond deſtroyedt by the purer 
atmoſphere of the Mediterranean, andiby” a ſhift 

of wind, which ge 4 ne pe 


air. path H 155 e Nag . 145 g 

In ſueh eaſes, 05 _— and POOR at- 
tention to cleanlineſs is abſolutely neceſſary, Vine- 
ger ſhould be fprinkled in the ſtables; and the racks 
and mangers frequently waſhed clean from the 
mucus and ſlaver that adheres to them, with hot 
water mixed with'viriegar.” Nothing is of greater 
importance to the health and recovery of animals, 
than a conſtant ſucceſſion and free courſe of pure 
air throughout their ſtables, "Exerciſe and good 
dreſſing, with the curry- comb and bruſh; halr- 
cloths and flannels, fhould never be neglected; nor 
wilt it be unufefuf frequently to bäthe the infide'of 
the thighs to the top, and both Hides! of the fore- 
a do the cheſt, with vine ar __ 
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ſion of the lymphatic ducts and fluids 1 in ati 


5 which do not cleave the hoof, is a diſeaſe hi- | 


therto. incurable, | N. la. Foſſe is an author much 
celebrated for his minute and laborious reſearches 
into, the cauſe of this diſeaſe. He has divided i it 
| into ſix. claſſes, and endeavoured to ſupport his 


+21 


reaſoning upon t them all, both by experiment and 


analogy, without, however, leaving us much to | 


rely upon x and we are Mill i ignorant of the nature 
and cauſe of this ſpecific virulence, and totally at 2 
loſs as to any certain method of cure. | 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 1 ſhall 


endeavour to. trace the 1 pature of the' virus, and ſhall 


9 1 { 


at the ſame tume/ſhew it's material difference ftom 

| the ſtrangles,; and other Hfeafes of che glands.” 185 
The virus in the glanders attacks all horſes i in- 

difcriminately which. are expoſed to it's contact, 


ſome few excepted ; but in different "degrees, ate 


"ORG to heir 8e food, condition, 5 r 
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EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS | 


PHE FA ag or that obtruAion and <orro- 5 
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3 | Tocal ſituation, / Young horſes, from the 8 
ef their organs, are moſt ſubject to it; thoſe alſo 


fed in the ſtable, upon too ſucculent and muci- 
laginous plants; are more liable to it than ſuch as 


1 


cat dry food, or graze. Fat horſes catch the t 

diſeaſe much ſooner than lean. ones; thoſe alſo 

A which are confined in low and damp ſtables, with- f 
out a free air, often fall victims to it. The horſe 1 

> is more liable at reſt than at work; but duch f 

; 28 run abroad are ſeldom attacked. „ 2 
The infection may be received. by the 0 r 

: abe pores « of the ſkin, the food, or drink; ; it may | 
be received by one animal rubbing againſt another, h 

or by a ſound horſe eating the flavered food ; but 7 

not by water, unleſs the virus be ſwallowed with 0 

it; neither by inoculation. Diſeaſed ſtables; fout h 

; racks and mangers, and litter upon which a tainted ſi 

ri horſe has lain, will certainly infeR a ſound. animal. fi 
The infection is ſooner: caught in ſunimer than in ſl 

| winter; and it is more contagious in the ſouthern pe 

— than in the northern countries. . te 


= 103 virus, when working it's effects win, 
3 and before the running appears, produces no viſible. pl 


change i in the animal. oxconomy. The ulſe does ly 
. vary, the ſecretions are regular, th > anjinal ſh 
SLES does not appear depreſſed, he docs not cough, by 
9 N breathes. free, and for the moſt part preſerves kis th 


5 appetite and condition. When the pituitary mem- gc 
W Reeve begins 1 to be inflamed, "and. the diſcharge de 


# of : < 
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commences, no other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are 


yet obſervable; it is only when the virus begins to 
affect the membranes, the bones, the lymph, or 
craſis of the blood, that a decline is viſible, As 
to the duration of the diſeaſe, there is no fixed pe- 
riod; the horſe may be afflicted with it from three 
months to three years, and even longer. It is ob- 
vious, at the ſame time, that the virus, in the laſt 


ſtage of malignaney, is proportionally active. There 


are ſome, but very few horſes, which are 18 o 
reſiſt the infection altogether. 


| Notwithſtanding the aſſertion of LaFolle, 1 I'bas | 
lieve there exiſts only one ſort of glanders. It ope- 
rates according to it's local ſituation, and the habit 
of the patient; our knowledge, in point of natural 
hiſtory, extends no farther. Claſſing diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions of diſeaſes, have occaſioned the admif- 
ſion of many errors into general medicine ; ; we. 

ſhould:therefore throw aſide whatever is not ſup- 


ported by prot; and avoid all . e 5 
tems. 5, 


The ſeat of the diſeaſe i is bj ſore placed i in the 
pituitary membrane; by others, in the lungs, the 
lymph, and the external parts of the body. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that if the glanders be caught 
by the breath or food, I cannot conceive why it - 
thould ſtop at the pituitary: membrane, without 
going down the windpipe and the bronchias; nor 
ds I ſee any! reaſon wes it ſhould not fix upon the 

| lungs. 


* < * iS 4 
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havas: If the-abſocbent veſſels. really. exiſt, can we 
prove that abe virus does not penetrate. into the: r- 
eulation ? That it really penetrates ihither, is agree- 
able to the principles; of ſound philoſophy ; and in 
coutſe paſſes through the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, 


vitiatiag the blood and humours in it's courſe, It 


is #eaſonable-to- conclude,: that the / poiſon, circu- 


lating through the maſs of humours, particularly 
_affeQts and injures the lymph; that nature provides 


it a paſſage through the pituitary membrane that 
the morbific humour, flowing upon this membrane, 
irritates, corrodes, and inflatnes it, producing ul- 


oers; conſequently, we are to conſider the mem- 
brane as an emunctotry deſtined to throw off the 


morbiſic matter, not as the feat of the diſeaſe. Ac- 


cording to this opinion, topical remedies are inſuf. 
ficient; they go to the effect only. nat the cauſe; 
they are ſtill more inadequate when the lymph or 


the lungs are affected, which I have often found 
to be the caſe. 1 | Op WS, i 

I ſhall firſt give an account of the anatomy of 
the parts more; mmediately affected by the glan- 


ders; becauſe, without a knowledge of their ſtruc- 
ture and ſiuation, it is impoſſible to diſtinguĩſli be- 
tiyeen diſeaſes that àre accompanied with many 
outward ſymptoms; exactly ſimilar; and a ptacti- 
tioner may be liable to 1 eee 
_—_ anon r r vs 2.8 Fe 
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75. No + and Pititary Menbrane deribea.” 


The great cavity of the noſe; is formed by 45 5 
union of the maxillary or cheek· bones, and the 
bones of the noſe, properly ſo called. This cavity” 
is divided by a cartilaginous partition, (which 
oſſifies in it's upper part, in old horſes,) ſeparating 
the internal parts into two equal cavities, in which 
are obſerved three ſinuſes, namely, the frontal, the 
maxillary, and the zygomatic; and four protube- 
rances, like horns, two on each ſide, called upper and 
under horns. In theſe different cavities the in- 
fectious matter is collected, in the glanders, the 
ſtrangles, and Aich diſeaſes. It is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, therefore, for the veterinarian to have 
a perfect knowledge of the ſtructure and ſituatioq 
of theſe ſinuſes, in order to aſcertain, at firſt ſight, 
on what part of the ſurface the operatioh of tre- 
panning (if neceſſary) ought to be had with- 
out the riſk of breaking their partitions. 
Ihe pituitary membrane lines the cavities oof 
the © noſe, the ſinuſes, and horns, in their whole 
extent. It is of conſiderable. ſubſtance upon the 
cartilaginous partition, but /is- thinner over the 
horns, and within the ſinuſes. It is compoſed of 


nerves, arteries, Veins, and excretory veſſels; which 


proceed from a multitude of glands, in which ĩt 
abounds. It's nerves are branches of the ol factory 
nerves, and: conſtitute: the organs of ſmelling. 

„ 1 1 | The +4 
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The arterial veſſels proceed from a branch of the 
inward upper carotid artery, and the veinous veſ- 
ſels united flow together into the jugular: In it's 
natural. ſtate,; this membrane is conſtantly; moiſ- 
tened and [lubricated by a mucilaginous liquor, 
which defends it from the impreſſion of the air, 
| fromover-dryneſs, and conſequent inflammation, 

A want of fluidity in the blood and lymph, 
and the irritation of the nerves, by producing 
a contraction of the veſſels, occaſion obſtructions 
in the pituitary membrane. A relaxation of 
che texture ofthe: membrane occaſions. a ſtop- 
page of the fluid, and alſo produces obſtruQion. 
The inflammation, which follows obſtruction, is 
always in proportion to it's cauſe; thus, if the 
gauſe be local, the inflammation may end in a reſo- 
lution of the obſtructed humours; if the cauſe be 
remote, it is difficult to prevent ſuppuration of the 
membrane, Wen W the: ulcers: oy N 


* N 
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fn: Inv 
The ee eee 5 TRE RE pro- 
Juces: à diſcharge of limpid matter, ſometimes 
flimy, but always tranſparent in the beginning. If 
che inflammation increaſes, the ſtagnated humours 
become corrupt, and turn to thick white matter. 
5 If 1 it n the mules, it becomes neee. 
$64 | £4 tacks 
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„ 


tacks the dns lacerates the blood-veſſels, and 
produces a diſcharge of a yellowiſh, green, or 

bloody appearance. The diſcharge from the nof- 
trils may ptoceed from various cauſes, which it is 


of conſequence to diſtinguiſh, that the glanders 


may not be confounded with other diſeaſes. 

The ſlimy, whitiſh, and yellow matter, diſcharged 
in the ſtrangles, reſembles that which appears in 
the glanders. If the ſtrangles are bad, and the in- 
flammation exceſſive, the matter will ſometimes 
corrode the'membrane, and produce ulcers ſimilar 
in appearance to thoſe in the glanders. 

If the ſtrangles are imperfectly cured, a me- 
caſtaſis frequently takes place; the humour "_ | 
on the lungs, and forms an abſceſs.” 

A violent cold will occaſion: a diſcharge From 
the noſe, which, if neglected, will in time acquire 
a conſiſtence like that of the glanders. Cheſt- 
foundering, and a confirmed conſumption, will be 


attended with the ſame effects. The latter being 


always a conſequence of ſome other diſeaſe, is 


uſually attended with great inflammation. in the 


pleura and lungs, ending in a ſuppuration of thoſe 
parts, which is e jected at the noſtrils. The virulent 


diſcharge of the greaſe and farey occaſions con- 


ſumptions, by fixing on the lungs, &c. A run- 


ning of the noſe, from either of theſe cauſes, is 


always fatal; I have even ſeen ity in wo hoſpitals 


become _bnfagions, ea 06-7 1 1698 


: | NN 2 9 running 
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. running at the noſe, 2 ſaid, is ke firſt 
4 8 ſymptom of the glanders: as the diſeaſe 
increaſes, the diſcharge appears more thick, tinged 
with yellow, green, and bloady ichor, &c. ſuch as 
attends the above diſeaſes; conſequently the colour 
of the matter cannot be looked upon as a certain 
characteriſtic of the glanders, ſince it is common 
to the others. I ſhall therefore endeavour to point 
out the charaReriſtic ſigns'and ſymptoms of each 
diſeaſe; and firſt of the 8TRANGLEs, | + 
All horſes are by nature expoſed to this diſcaſe, 
between two and five years old. The firſt ſymp- 


- tomsare, a quick pulſe, heavineſs, loſs of appetite, 


and a cough. A ſwelling ſoon after appears upon 
the glands of the under jaw. The parotid, maxil- 
lary, and falival glands, are equaily ſwelled ; the 
lymphatic. glands but ſeldom. 7515 
A violent cold, the ſleepy ſtaggers, 1 letharey, 

are the conſequences of a checked perſpiration, par- 
_ ticularly in the head. In this caſe, there is a re- 
flux of the humours to the inward parts, and to- 
wards the pituitary membrane. The ſymptoms of 
it are a heat and dryneſs of the ſkin; the pulſe at 
the temporal artery, and the out ward maxillary, is 
tight and deep; 5 the horle e is Wall and has 
* i 

The tymptocms eb 2 cdl copies are, Sedan 

| Sigeny hanging down of the head, diſtaſte of food, 
difficulty of breathing, frequent cough, &c. 
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„s 3 — confliaattion! begide with. a2 
E hae} ; and a cough inſenſibly increaſing, the horſe 
has ſome appetite until a certain period of the dif- 
eaſe, when he waltes 19 and N n fol- 
| lows. | | | 

The PAIR bebte to the: GLANDERS are, 
that the virus, in moſt caſes, does not produce in 
the beginning any ſenſible alteration in the animal 
economy; the horſe has no fever, dulneſs, or dif- 
| raſtets food, but the amimal functions are all regu- 
lar; it is preciſely this apparent ſtate of health, at- 
tended by a diſcharge from the noſtrils, which con- 
firms the exiftence of the glanders. The obſtruc- 
tion of the lymphatic glands is alſo a certain token 
of the virus of the glanders; but, in order to aſcer- | 
tain the ſact, it is neceſſary to know the anatomy 
of thoſe organs, their ſituation, functions, and 
connection with the pituitary membrane. 

Theſe glands are ſituated under the tongue, one 
on each ſide, within the branches of the under- 
jaw. They receive all the lymphatic veſſels that 
iſſue from the pituitary, membrane, and give riſe to 
a channel out of them, which reaches the wind- 
pipe: behind this, it deſcends to the cheſt; and 
from thence empties itſelf into the leſt ſubclavian 
vein, near the inſertion of the thoracic duct. Thus 
it follows, that theſe glands muſt of neceſſiiy be 
obſtructed, when the pituitary membrane js ul 
cerated, becauſe then the viſcous. and thick qua- 
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lity of the lymph obſtructs the circulation of the 
glandulous body. The hardneſs and -inſenſibility 
of the glands in. this diſeaſe, juſtifies the ſuppoſition 
that the virus contains ſome noxious and aCtive 
 efluvia which condenſe the humours. 

When the diſcharge is only through one noſtsi, 
the gland on that ſide alone is obſtructed; becauſe 
the lymphatic veſſels which correſpond have not 


yei been attacked by the matter, and the lymph not 


yet been completely infected. If, on compreſſing 
the glands between the fingers, an elaſtic repulſion 
is felt from the center of the gland, and the animal 
ſhews ſenſibility of pain, the diſeaſe is not the 
glanders; becauſe in that caſe the en are N 
and 10 inſenüble. ph Fe 


Experiments made at 1. Fark gehen at Lyons, 
. by M. St. Bel, uh Profe ſor there. | 


The inhabitants of Lyons are obliged by law 
to give information to the college of all glandered 
horſes in that city, and the adjoining country; the 
profeſſor had, of courſe, daily opportunities of 


making experiments, being at liberty either to 


kill or preſerve the horſes, for the inſtruction of 
the pupils. The following accounts were ex- 
F aue by the MY Tos the CHI which 29 


kept · r eee 
. 
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"Thres 1 with the a e 3 aß 
charging copiouſly at the noſtrils, one ſeven years 
old, another eight, and the third eleven, were all put 
in the ſame ſtable, under the following courſe. 

iſt, They were bled in the jugular vein. 

Adly, In injection was thrown up the noſtrils, 
of Ig wann, and 1 and —_— twice - 

Wn he Their food. was "dot a "rg and 
their drink, white water. 

.  4thly, To each were given ſix Abs of ene 
ee three of camphor, made into a bolus, 
with flour and Ow A was e to the 
Ae 1 1 

On the eighth day Kg bak, in s . 
n faſting, and night,) a quart of red wine, 
ſaturated with regulus of antimony. One of them 
began io putge on the ninth day, at five in-the 

morning, and it was over by three in the afternoon; 
| the! ſecond had frequent. provocations, without 

voiding at all; the third was no way moved by the 

medicine. On the ſame day, they. were injected 
with ſpirit of wine and water, in which copperas 

and gall-nuts had been infuſed. On the tenth, the 

injection was, repeated; on the ſame day they again 

took the bolus. On the eleventh; no medicine was 

Wi: On the twelfth, the running of the noſe 

H 4 was 
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Was ſomewhat abated in all three, but the pituitary 
membrane W more inflamed : the bolus Was 


Siren. Dns of Rn ie wilt 


On the thirteenth! belt food was e to 
half the: quantity, white water given in e 


and with an emollient clyſter to act. 


On the fourteenth, the wine and ella re- 


peated. On the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth, injec- 
ions repeated. On the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth, injections and bolus. The dif. 
charge much diminiſhed in the firſt and ſecond 


horſes, but abundant in the third, though at one 
noſtril only. The lymphatic glands in the ſame 


condition. The bolus and injections were conti - 


nued to the twenty- fourth. On inſpection, their 


| urine and dung indicated great heat in the blood 


and the courſe of medicine was ſuſpended till the 
thirtieth, plenty of white water being allowed in 
the interval. On the thirty-firſt, the urine and 


dlung appeared in a healthy natural ſtate. On the 

| thirty-ſecond day, the bolus continued, with injec- 
tions made with-allum and white vitriol mixed to- 
gether over the fire, afterwards reduced to powder, 


and diffolved in lime-water, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of vinegar. The two following days, the injec- 
tions repeated twice a day, and the bolus continued. 


Thirty-ffth, the running diſappeared in one of 
the horſes. Fortieth, the running ceaſed in the 
| becond: bo the: | bolus and ants were continued 


| +4 75 | | | every 
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erery other R The general treatment conti- 
nued with the third to the fifty- fifth day: the run- 
ning ceaſed in him alſo, after wo months from the 
firſt beginning. Medicine was now diſcontinued. 
The glandular obſtruction was-alſo removed in one 
horſe, and very little of it remained in either. Fhis 
appearing to be only a ſecondary effort of the dif- 
eaſe, and Judging that the reſolution was only i in 
the conglobated glands, J imagined that time 
would complete the cure. Every thing ſeemed to- 
promiſe it until the ſeventy-ſecond day, when the 

running commenced afreſh in one, and in three 
months more'it re. appeared in the others, and in 
all of them tnote violent than ever. The two firſt 
were killed for inveſtigation. The frontal and 
maxillary ſinuſes of both were filled with purulent 
matter: the pituitary membrane was ulcerated, 
whence it appears that the injections had not pe- 
netrated into the ſuperior cavities. No marks of 
_ inflammation appeared on the back. part of dhe 
mouth, the wind- pipe, the bronchias, or the lungs; 
all the other parts were in their natural ſtate, The 
third was afterwards: killed; and; vp6a'difſeAion, 
the ſrontal, maxillary, and zygomatie ſinuſes were 
ſound to contain much bloody matter; the mem - 

brane was much ulcerated, the bones carious, and 
the lymphatie gland on the right fide was become 
ſchirrous. 77 e br” this MES of a (6; 's 
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Egg. were found in the right lobe ot g logs | 
1 FAS were alfecheds, Dl tf ogy ES: 
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© Experiment - "i 


000 Wee the one Spaniſh, the aber Na. 
| pune; the firſt nine, the other ſeven years old, 
both in the confirmed glanders, were put under the 
following regimen. They were reſtricted to a low 
diet for two days, and let blood the third. The. 
þ fourth day they were trepanned; the Spaniard on 
the left fide, becauſe the diſcharge was only there; 
the other on both ſides. They were then injected 
through the openings with a cleanſing decoction of 
barley-water and honey. The lime- water injec- 
tions, and occaſionally others, with the addition of 
allum and white vitriol, ſpirits, copperas, and gall- 
nuts; together with drinks, of each four quarts of 
the ſecond lime-water, ſweetened with honey; and, 
ſome time afterwards, two quarts per day each of a 
ſtrong infuſion of chamomile, were continued to 
the ſixty-ſixth day, when the runnings had almoſt 
diſappeared, both horſes were in good ſpirits, -and 
4 die and” drank” as uſual. They: had: an ke 
Walking exerciſe every dax. 
= The Spaniſh, horſe An bites nel 
until about a month after, when the running ap- 
peared again, bloody and, foetid. He was then 
Killed. On diſſection, the pituitary membrane 
appeared corroded, particularly on the right fide ; 
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the ſaperibt horn was almoſt eltöpel, aud the 

lachtymal duct choaked up with purulent matter. 

The brain was in it's natural ſtate. The viſcera 
of the! abdomen” were found. Part of the intet- 

lobufary texture of the longs had abſceifes, but the 
matter had not penetrated the bronchias. ' The 
lymphatic glands contained a concreted humour. 

© The Navareſe was to all appearance in perfeR 
health, from the begitifilng of June to the end of 
Auguſt. At that period the running again took 
place, and in the ſpace of three weeks became ſo 
virulent, as to tender it neceſſary to kill the animal. 
On opening him, the membrane proved to be ut- 
cerated in a great extent of it's ſurface ; the carti- 
laginous parti. ton was attacked by the matter, but 
the ſinuſes contained vaty little. All ths inteſtines 
append ene 1 
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Age aa, ten years old, ae the 
phatic gland on the right ſide much obſtructed, 
hard, and inſenſible, the membrane ulcerated with 5 


FF a: # 


a diſcharge of yellow fœtid matter, was put upon 


he following courſe. He was dieted with bran 
and white water for two days, and bled twice; on 
the third, trepanned and injected into the naſal 
foveasand ſinuſes with a ſtrong decoction of worme 


| wood with honey. The injections alſo with the 


wit and ſecond lime-water were uſed, ant three 
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gaachms of zthiops, c 1, with honey, and 
afterwards the bolus, with the addition of adrachm 
of æthiops mineral, were given, until the forty- 
firſt day, when the running was almoſt ſuppreſſed, 
and the ſize of the gland conſiderably diminiſhed. 

Oa the Aftieth, the running ceaſed, | The ſixty- 
fut, all medicine was diſcontinued, and the horſe 
gradually brought. to, his: uſual food. He was 
placed! in another ſtable, 05 walked out every day, 
in an. incloſed place. His former ſtable was well 
waſhed, and ſumigated with brimſtone, gunpow- 
der, ſpixit of vitriol, and juniper. berries. After 
All, however, the running at the noſe returned at 
the end of three weeks,. and then the animal was 
killed. On opening him, the membrane was 
found u olcerated in three or four places only. The 
bony ſubſtance was attacked in one place. The 
ſinuſes contained much yellowiſh matter, mixed 
with bloody filaments, produced by the dilaceration 
of the ſmall veſſels. Part of the villous membrane 
of the ſtomach was Dightly inflamed, the cardiac 
orifice a little more ſo, alſo the flender inteſtines; 
ie left lobe, of the lungs was inflamed, and filled 
"with, black thick blood, which might be occaſioned 
_ either by the ons ee. * the r of the 
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ber eight years old, the firſt in the confirmed 
glanders, the other in the firſt ſtage only, were put 


in ſeparate ſtables, under the following courſe, 


They were kept without hay, upon bran and white 
water, for ſome days, and were then bled in the jugu- 
lar, and emollient clyſters given. An injection was 
uſed, compoſed of mallows, pellitory, elder-flowers, 
and chamomile. On the thirty-ſixth! day the Grſt 
horſe was trepanned, and the cavities injected with 
lime- water. He took a bolus, compoſed of four 
drachms of mercury, and as much cream of tartar, 
with honey. The other had a bolus of two drachms 
of precipitate, with honey. The injections, clyſ. 
ters, and boluſes were regularly continued (with 
ſome occaſional ſuſpenſions, when the evacuations 
were too great) until the fixty- fiſch day. In the 
firſt horſe, the running appeared and diſappeared 
at intervals; and at length became conſtant, and of 
a bad ſort, He ſell away rapidly, and it was 
thought proper to kill him. On diſſection, no- 
thing particular appeared, but an infinite number 
of little ulcers on the pituitary membrane. The 
| ſinuſes contained. but little matter. The other 
horſe appeared radically cured; but in, theſe mY | 
ters a gs * cane eſtabliſ any 7 ee, 
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55 Ih faddle. horſe, ſeven years old, newly attacked | 
by the glanders, as was ſaid, was treated exaQtly in 
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ne nine mater x as the laſt mentioned; but with- 
out the ſame ſucceſs ;/ for; after three months per- 
ſeverance,” he was oblig d to be Ried. The pi- 
tuitary membrane Was found nnn 8 no- 
dee 11 Nig te i, Fab e COTS 1h 
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-ALimouGn yidelewey; 'nine years e with the 

chin glanders, was put under the fame courſe, 
tor ten weeks; in which time the medicines had 
worked no good efteR, all the uſual ſymptoms 
were aggravated, and the horſe expired. On diſ- 
ſection, beſides the uſual appearance, it was per- 
ceived that the running proceeded in a great degree 
from the lungs, within which a collection of feetid 
matter was found, ariſing from ulcerations. It 
appeared probable that the caſe might have been 
miſtaken, and that the horſe had died of a con- 
ſumption; the elucidation of which was lelt 10 
e N e 
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W embraced the firſt wech of making trial 
ofthe ſuppoſed virtues of the æthiops mineral, and 
periwinkle, in the glanters. Three glandered 
.coach-horſes, aged, were put under the following 
courſe. They were prepared in the ufual man- 
ner, and then purged with one ounce of aloes, two 


5 4rachms of ſweet n. two of jalap, * two 
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of cream TAR tanga lt They 
purged well. The third day they took an ounce 
of æthiops mineral, and an ounce of pouder of 
periwinkle. They were trepanned and injected, 
as before; and the: medicines given at proper in- 
tervals, with the ſubſtitution, i in one or two in- 
ſtances, of nitre in the purgative, inſtead of jalap, 
during ſever ty to niriety-ſix days; in which pe- 
riod two of the horſes were killed, as incurable, 
and exhibited the uſual appearances, on diſſection; 
the third was returned to the owner, ſeemingly 
cured; who however ſent him back at the end of 


two: months, with every ſymptom of confirmed 


glanders. Many new:cankers were diſcovered in 
the pituitary membrane, and many which had been 
cicatrized by the injection; which ſeemed to prove 
that the ſeat of the RE vue tant 
e e INN» 11% e ee 70/009 | 
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te Wl Raid ess and a Neapolitan) manage= 
horſe, aged, having the glanders, were both put un- 
der: a courſe of ſalwation. The hair was thaved 
From the neck down to the buttocks, and as low 

on each ſide as the middle of the body. EMol- 
bent fomentations were ſirſt . overthe 
Yi + c body, 
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body, for a week; afterwards, an ounce of mereu- 
rial unction was rubbed into thé buttocks; and 
continued every other day, for twelve days. The 
quantity was afterwards increaſed to an ounce and 
half, and rubbed into the rump; and from the wi - 
thers to the loins. The ſalivation was abundant; 
ſometimes: too violent. Water with nitre was 
occaſionally given, &c.; but after from fifty to 
eighty. days“ trial, the glanders had N in 
be at b _ the horſes ware! killed. bobs e 
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13 alkali, or ſpirit of ſal ts 8. 
with infuſion of angelica root; the horſe being 
kept warm cloathed; emollient clyſters, injec- 
. „ tions, &c. were tried. The patient appeared cured, 
nn 5 1 * SEO et | * 
and was in con ſequence turned to graſs; but in 
two months the ne, turned, 2 he was 
killed. | 
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* large rae horſe, ſeven years old, 1 he 
600 glanders, was treated as follows. Dieted 
and purged, as before; two days alter, an inciſion 
was made in the cheſt, into which was introduced 
half an ounce of corroſive ſublimate, which pro- 
duced a temporary choaking. The running of a 
reddiſh ſeroſity (common after ſuch an operation 
became as g «few days3he-hotſe'b 
«bvd HIS ing 
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ing fat, and full of humours. Injections of lime. 
water were uſed, and a ball given, for ſix weeks, 
compoſed of liver of ſulphur, half an ounce, incor- 
porated with two ounces of honey, twice a day, 
The running, nearly ceaſed, and the medicine was 
changed for balſam of turpentined ſulphur, which 
was continued another month. At this period, the 
horſe appeared quite well; but in two months more 
the running appeared in a flight degree; and the 
horſe died at the end of three years (in the courſe of 
which he worked occaſionally at the infirmary) of a 
conſumption, the common conſequence of inve- 
terate glanders. f 
The ſame method was again ben wich N 
but without ſucceſs; and the proſeſſor acknowe 
Jedges that he never ſucceeded but in one ſingle 
inſtance, men the number of his at- 
e Ay pak 
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Two ſound 3 were placed by a e | 
one, drinking at the ſame pail, and eating together, 
The firſt took the diſeaſe in thirty-four days, the 
other in ſix weeks. An aged horſe, very lean, 
drank out of the ſame pail with a glandered one for 
two months; but being kept apart from the diſ- 
eaſed horſe, was not infected. | 

A horls in . condition was e beſide 

| another 
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another in the confirmed glanders, and caught 
ene, e-, MOR eee ee e 

Three old horſes, an ox, a ſheep, and 'a'dog, 
were inveulated with the virus in" the neck; but 
without infecting them, or in the leaſt degree 
impairing their health. | This experiment was 
alſo tried on various horſes, with the ſame effect. 
The ſaddles and coverings, which had been uſed 
to glandered horſes, were put upon ſound ones 
for a month together, during the heat of ſummer. 

without conveying the infection. 
The infected matter, mixed With little "0 
and given to three horſes, for the ſpace of a weeks 
communicatetl the difeaſe to the youngeſt, at the 
end of a month. TI he two others fickened lore 
me after. 0 CCC 
"By ri ROO experiments ty; we dell be 
able to attain to a certain method of cure of this 
diſeaſe; which ſtill appears probable, notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many attempts have failed. To conclude, 
thus much may be averred as a certainty, that the 
virus of the glanders has much more aQivity in the 
ſouth chan in the north; that it's progreſs is more 
rapid i in the aſs and mule,” than in the horſe z but 
chat theſe laſt are not fo rid to receive 1 Dy 
infection, or comacl. 5 
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"HE pains in the 5 which . 

the cholic, or gripes, are occaſioned by the 
aten of the nervous fibres, the contraction of 
me capillary [veſſels diſtributed through the inteſ- 
tines, and by the obſtruction produeed in thoſe 
veſſels by tlie ſtagnation in the blood and humours. 
The cauſes which produce theſe effects are Nr 
nous, and may be diſtinguiſhed as follows. 

The particular cauſes: of  cholic are, Re Man 
acrimonious ſubſtances in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, occaſioned by bad ſoud, or weaknels-in the 
organs of digeſtion ; over repletion ; exctements 
dry, and too long retained; wind; cold water 
given while the animal is in great heat, and ſweat- 
ing; worms, the effects of ſome foreign body, ſuch 
as hair-bulls, bezdar · ſlones, en ee the 
. MP ih of ei, 2 Deren 
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All theſe cauſes. produce the common ſymptoms 
of gripes, inflammation in the abdomen, with the 
other characteriſtic ſymptoms of the et 
ſpecies of the diſeaſmGGGme. 

_ Beſide the uſual ſymptoms of the common * 


lin ſuch as great - agitation at lying down and 
riſing, ſtriking the ground; & c. there are certain 
particular ones, which may ſerye to guide the 
practitioner to a knowledge of the ſpecies of the 
diſorder, and to direct him in the choice of his 


medicines. 5 
Ik a horſe be ant by a cholie fda" bode: 


loading his ſtomach, beſide the general ſymptoms, 
the breathing will become difficult and laborious, 
attended with great heavineſs; he will groan, and 
repeatedly ſtretch out his head and neck. 
The wind- cholic is eaſily diſtinguiſhed; there 
will be a great tenſion of the belly, from the rare- 
faction of the air contained in Wen b see ou 
frequent diſcharges of wind. Nite 
Cuolies from worms are — W or 


-. troubleſome with other cholics; but the horſe's 


— 


= te fails, he grows thinner, and is continually 
ee his fore- legs yy: a8 as pie of "yg | 
| POT K Haun, 
The red cholic is of all aa . il danger- 
ous. It is ſo called on account of the extreme in- 
flammation ; and makes fuch rapid progreſs, that a 
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mögtifeniion takes place in the abdomen in a few 
bours. It is highly neceſſary, therefore, to diſtin- 
guiſh this ſpecies in the beginning, in order to ad- 
miniſter the ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance, poſſible. A- horſe 
under this ſpecies of cholic, is more agitated than I 
in any other. The common ſymptoms: are more 
violent, and he diſcovers ſigns of pain if his flanks 
or belly are preſſed ; tlie conjunctive membrane of 
the eye appears much inflamed the ſphincter of 
the anus the ſame, and it appears of a bright red, 
This exalted degree of inflammation is always in 
ſome degree occaſioned by the acrimony of the bile, 
and particularly by the immoderate uſe, and too 


large doſes of purgatives. It is a known fact, that 


many medicines of this claſs act as internal bliſters, 
irritating the nervous fibres of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines; and when operating with too much ac- 

tivity, they jrritate alſo the extremities of the capil- 
lary blood-veſlels, | cauſe them to contract, and 
ſtop the paſſage of the blood. To this muſt be 
added their diſtenſion, , cauſing the compreſſion. of 
the nervous ſyſtem, whence ariſes the * my ; 
which the animal ſuffers. , Me 

| Such is the effect of violent purgatives ; Y 2 1 1 

will venture to alert, they are the principal cauſes of | 
the cholics of race-horſes. . 3 muſt here obſerve, ** 
the queſtion is not yet determined, whether pur- 
gatives ought to be at all uſed in veterinary ae 

cine; that We. are W ene of 1 
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tion to the organization of the horſe; that expe- 
; rience has" ſhewn, that there are few | cafes in 
which theſe medicines appear to be required, and 
chat the greateſt prudence is at all times neceſſary 
in their uſe. In fact, when'we' conſicet the ſimpli- 
city and uniformity of the horſe's food, we can 
eaſily conceive, that he cannot have the ſame need 
of artificial evacuations as man, whoſe intem- 
perance, in every reſpect, continually oppoſes the 
direct and unfform proceſs of natute. What is 
whitſical enouph; it is not the di ſeaſed horſe only 
which is purged; but that alſo which is in perfect 
health ; with the view, it en of making bim 
ene and more ſpeedy. 104/29 Eile ag. 
If we were to inquire” 110 me cauſe of this 
conduct, I fear the anſwer given would not be upon 
the principles of ſbund and approved ſcience; cuſ- 
tom would be pleaded for feaſon; and! they urho 
have received this plea from their forefathers, will 
tranſmit it, equally unaccounted for, to their poſ- 
terfiy, The greater part of thoſo ellablimned prin- 
ples,” which have obtained in hiltman tneclerbe 
ba been determined by means of the” relation 
Tubſiſting vetwich the parithr* and' ine phyſician: 
but veterinary medicine is entitely deſtitie of this 
reſource: the patient cannot co operate with the 
phyſ Gan, 'by means of ſpecch. If he HW that 
faculty, he would probably, When affected With 
the ret Cholic, reproack His doctor With the bon- 
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ſequence of imprudent- purgation, and with in 0 


creaſing: the violence of his-tortures by mar 


drenehing him with cordials. © 
Cholics occaſioned by cold water are the leaſt 
dangerous; all that is neceſſary is, to bleed, keep 
the horſe well covered, and give emollient clyſters. 
1 ſhall ſay nothing of hepatic cholics, or of 
aſe produced by hair-balls, or other concretions, | 
becauſe ſuch are incurable.. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to the indication-of ſome remedies for thoſe 
cholics to which race-horſes are/peculiarly ſubject; 
ſuch as proceed from the efferveſcence or ee 
of the bile, the uſe of violent purges, worms, &c. 
In every cholie, it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, 
to bleed in proportion. to the fever. Then give 
half a pint, or more, of caſtor oil; preparing im- 
mediately the following looſening and emollient 
drink. Boil in ſix quarts of rain, river, or any ſoft 
water, twenty minutes, and give a quart of the 
decoction every hour or two, the following herbs; 
mallows, mullein, or cos. lungs wort {verbaſcum }, 
bears» breech © {acanthus ), ' pellicory, lettuce, all- 
good, or Engliſh' mercury; and ſorrel, of each A 
handful. "The ſame may be alſo adinĩniſtered in a : 
clyſtet, with the addition of cold-drawn linſeed- 
oil. It is proper alſo to clear the large inteſtines.” 
This method ought to be obſerved in every cho- 
lie except that which proceeds from indigeſtion⸗ 
becauſe i in that caſe it would weaken the powers of 
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the ſtomach, and endanger: the animal's life, La- 
ſtead, therefore, of the above preſcription, in that 


caſe, we muſt give a doſe of theriaca, diſſolved in a 
pint of good red wine; or three ounces of elixir 


proprietatis, mixed with the ſame quantity of ge- 
neva, adding a pint of warm. ſtrong beer; after 
which, trot the horſe about ſmartly ſome time; 


and in two hours give him a gallon of warm wa- 
ter, but no meat of any kind, till an hour aſter his 
water. Old horſes are more liable Wehnen en 
| indigeſtion, than young ones. 


In windy cholics, give the clixirproprietais le 
as above, or the following: Take cummin and 
aniſeed, of each an ounce and half; the root of 


| maſter· wort (imperatoria} and angelica, of each 


Aa handful ; boil them ten minutes, in three quarts 


: of ſoft, water; divide them. into two. doſes, which 
give ; at the interval of an hour. Take alſo an head 


of garlic, « or an onion, and a piece of ſoap, the ſize 
of an egg; make them up in a mortar io the form 
of, a loft bolus,, adding a pinch or two of pepper: 


inſert this into the rectum as ſar as you can, and 


walk the horſe half an, hour; 3, after which give a 
clyſter, of one ounce of black ſoap, diflolved in a 


pint of warm water, If the pain continue, and the 
II the cholic proceeds from worms, after the 
general remedies, recourſe muſt be had. to ;elixir 


proprietatis, geneva, and { Rong moms and hangs! 
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1 to the uſe of ditters. Accordingly; a a drink 
muſt be prepared” of a decoction of wotmword, 
fern, leſſer centaury, and d gentian, and given in a 
doſe of two quarts per day, faſting; to be conti- 
nued till the worms are mme coming away” 
with the excrements; 0 0 O07 
In the red cholie, we muſt ae is gidiy to te- 
laxents and anodynes; to drinks made feat" : 
lient herbs, as ditected page 96; to linſeed, oil of 
caſtor, and emollient clyſters. Frequent bleeding 
may be indicated, and the Engliſh antimonial pre- 
paration, called pulvis jacobus, may be given every | 
ſix hours. Warmth and a ſtrit regimen are ne- 
cellary ; and the horſe muſt be allowed nothing 
but nitrated water, made n wn, with 
oat or barley meal. | 
If, nevertheleſs, the pain ſhould continue vio- 
lent, we may venture to give ſixteen or twenty 
grains of opium, although there is certainly a riſk 
in this remedy ; for it is a nice point to determine 
the proper moment to uſe it, and to regulate the 
quantity. If the doſe ſhould be too weak, the 
cholic will be rendered more violent; on the con- 
trary, if too powerful, it will haſten death. The 


veterinary phyſician alone is competent to decide 


on this caſe, from his experience. If the diſeaſe. 
ſhould - reſiſt all theſe remedies, and the follow- _ 
ing ſymptoms ſhould appear, it generally proves 1 
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The horſe mcgains on vis en adh pol 
ſible, being afraid. to lie down 3, he makes ſeveral 
__ atterppts. before he can ſucceed z he ſoon riſes 
again, he the exceſſive pajn.of a-recumbent poſi- 


tion. A profuſe ſueat comes over his whole body. 
with a general tremor; the breathing is quick, and 


Interrupted ; noſtrils dilated;; the pituitary mem- 
brane,; and that of the mouth and gums, are of a 
vid colour 3 the lips cold; the yard frequently 
relaxed, and urine comes away in drops; a morti- 
fication, is ob ſerved, ito take place, and de 
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HARLES VIAL DE ST. BEL was born at 
e nn RN r 
oy 


Lyons, in France, in the year, 1753, and, was . 

 Erandlon.to.qhe; mayor of that city. He had, ata "It 

very, early, age, 2, great propenſity. to dns ſtigate, : 
the organization « of animals; and at about ſixteen xs 
became a pupil (at his own. expence) to. Monbeur' WEIL 
Pan, of the Veterinary School. In this, ſituation 

he applied himſelf ſo cloſely, to bis favourite dy 
N eee g the ire we to, : 


ir 


Fee Joon ik dn. wah an annvity. i 3 
ſiye hundred liyres ʒ and at the end of ne years 7 
tenſe) application, he objaingd 1 the appointment o 15 
ea aeg demondiatgr.to..a cla o ;ſixreen, 8 
: pupils, The following. year he atiained the im- 


„ 't) 1 iy Yrs 


portant ſituation; of, upper ſtudent, alfitant 55 
geon, and, one of, the public demonſtrators. A K 


e e Werden | 
Out 
J 85 | 
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of his opponetit were ſo obvious, that, as the ſafeſt 


4 anatomy to man 


\ 


out among the horſes in many of the provinces of 
France, he was ordered to chooſe five ſtudents, and 


with them to make provincial viſits, with intent to 


aſſiſt in ſtopping the ravages of this evil. The 


complete accompliſhment. of this miſſion brought 


bim the moſt ample official teſtimonials, of his 


Kill from all quarters. 
He was ſoon after ſent for by the late king's ex- 


75 preſs orders, and appointed one of the j junior pro- 3 


feſſorial aſſiſtants to the Royal Veterinary College 
at Paris, where he exerted: himſelf with his ufual 


Induſtry and ability in his profeſſion. But here | 
his former good fortune began to forfake him; his 


ſkill and aſſiduity, the daily improvements he was 


| making upon the old and abfurd method of prac- 
tice, together with his defire to rectify many œcο 


nomical abuſes, created a jealouſy of him in the 


mind of one of the profeſſors, Who was from: that 
baſe motive determined to nip St. Bel in the bud: 


The premeditated injuſtice of the proſeſſor was 
rendered ſo apparent by the contents of a letter, 
which were communicated in confidence to M. St. 
Bel, and tlie intereſt, as well as vindikkive ſpirit 


courſe, he inſtantly gave in his reſigriation, and re- 
turged io Lyons, whete he praftifed for ſome time 


; a5 veterinary ſurgeon and phyfician. Neb: 8 5 2. 


| The death of the demonſtrator of Glebe 
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ner, made way for bis reception dass as ana- 
tomical profeſſor. He remained in that capacity 
at Montpellier five years; at 'the expiration of 
which he was ſent for to Paris once more, by his 
patron, the Prince de Lambeſe, with whom he re- 
mained three years; during which time he was 
appointed one of the equeries to the king, and 
chief of the manage of the Academy of Lyons. 
The latter appointment he held Tome years, to his 
very great gratification; as it afforded not only 
many opportunities of making farther progreſs in 


veterinary ſcience, but alſo in the art of horſeman- 4 
ſhip, in which alſo he was a very eminent profi- 1 L 
eient. In the mean time, he made many efforts to * 
de reſtored to his former ſituations in the College 1 g | 
of Paris; but being diſappointed in all, heat length in 
determined, by the advice of M. Brouſonet, to ac- HE 
complith the deſign he had long meditatediaf vifit- 1 
ing England; and having received letters of in- 0 i 
troduction to Sit Joſeph Banks, Dr. Simmonds, 
Dr. Layard, of Greenwich, and other reſpectable 14 
characters, he found himſelf in this kingdom in 1 
June 1788; ind in the following September puþ- 1 
-liſhed propoſals for inſtituting a Mn oy; ; Ki 
be: without ſucceſs. 1 | 
During his firſt. viſit to ns wi make] 1 
0 Engliſh lady of great accompliſhments; and re- 110 
turned with her to Paris; but perceiving the rapid 1 
approach Ws the revolution in France, he obtained ma g 
33 13 | leave = ih 
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for him, but more for this kingdom, which has 
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leave to return 10 England. under pretence of put- 
chaſing horſes for the king's ſtud; and, fortunately 


; reaped-the benefit of his talents,; he was ſafe in 
London whitth "op were. pant the Wann | 
P arts, Nee | 4%; 
oye the WP commotion - he to his friend * 
N Monſieur de Fleſſeille, who fell a viclim : 
io the vengeance of the people; and by his death he 
(Joſt his annuity of five hundred. livres. He was 
ſhortly aſter not only deprived: of all · he offices he 
- held, but alſo of his patrimonial eſtate of St. Bel, 
on account of his being deemed: an emigrant, as 
not e to Auger thin the time pre- 
| "ER." FF 5 10 yg gh 

N e ee to make "ry the place 
of his future reſidenee; and in the following Fe- 
bruary, being requeſied by Mr. O. Kelly to diſſect 
the body of that wonderful horſe Eclipſe, he diſ- 
Played ſuch great and unuſual talents, a8. A vete- 
trinaty anatomiſt, ihat it immediately gained him 
both great reputation, and many noble and zealous 
patrons. Among the moſt early and diſtinguiſhed 
of theſe were the Right e ne. 
| bo and Morton. 

In the year 4790. he e publiſhed Wc 
5 founding a. ſchool, to inſtruct pupils in vete- 
rinaty medicine and ſurgery. f His propoſals were 
now e by the at Society of Odi- 

Dh ham, 


olg or Sr. wot. 21% 5 
DEPT Wo Meir which had lately enter- W | 
nained the idea of ſending two young men into 
France, to lludy the veterinary att in the ſchools of ; | 
rhat country. This meafure they now gave Up; 
and making M. St. Bel an honorary. member of 
their ſociety, they delegated. a committee of genile- 
men to confer with, him, TreſpeQiog. his plany and 
on whatever might tend. to eſtabliſh a proper mode 
of treatment of cattle i ip this kingdom. . This com- 
mittee, being afterwards aſſembled at the Hlenpeim | 
Toffee Boufe, in London, came > th, the follow . 
reſolution: 19% en 
That this cheeling, highly ſenlible ede grezt 
enen that muſt reluls to this kingdaro f 701 | 
inftivution to cultiwate and teach veterinary 2 
eine and ſurgery therein, and alſo of the plan pro- 
| poſed to them by M. St. Bel, (in the views and 
utility-of doeh they fully coincide 9 they there- 
fore reſolve, that à committee, conſiſling of four 
gentlemen, be requeſted to confer with bim] and + 
to ert ht 5 their intentions N BETH: 
his views F. SJ ee 
It Was ſome time after farther tested bride 
gemlemen who compoſed this meeting, to detach 
themſelves from the, Odiham ſociety, for reafons - 
of local convenience; and to form an inſtitution to 
be called The Veterinary College of London, and 
to 1 1 St. Bel to the profeſſorſhip. 76 
3K.” 133. A MN | The j 
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| Sir Geo. Baker, — 1 Hunter, . 1165 
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The number of ſubſcribers cilyiarraſls and 
A general meeting being called on the 8th of April, 


p "the following noblemen and gentlemen were choſen 


preſident, vice · preſidents, and directors. 
: 6 9 . q 2 | 
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al Gee Ak Sir T. C. Bunbury, Bart. 
Earl Morton; NM. P. | 


Earl of Oxford, _ Sr Will, Fordye, Kat, 
Lord Rivers, 750 and Banz 
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les Iogley Bart. John Grettan, * 0 
M. P. Dr. Hamilton, 
Sis H.P. 8. John Mil Mr. Kennet, . Ka rg 
may, Bart. 17187 Dr. D. Mapleton, 97 
G. M. Ayſcough, Eh Granville Penn, Eſq. 
Mr. John Baynes, Mr. William Stone, % 
Mr. J. Burgeſs, _ = Edward + + foe MS: 
Rev. T. Burgeſs, 1 53.571 55 Williams, , matt) 
%%% 
De. Adair Galen, 1 Walke, Ely. $2 20 4. 
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Niete Ranſorn, Morland, and wens. 
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re March, "ey it was weh that a tempo- 


rary ſtabling, for fifty horſes, and a forge for ſnoe- 


ing, ſhould be built at Pancras; and in April, at 


the requeſt of the profeſſor, a committee was formed. 


of the following gentlemen, Sir George Baker, Dr. 


Crtauford. Dr. Packwood, Mr. John Hunter, Mr. 


Cline, Mr. Horne, Mr. Vaux, Me. Sheldon, and 
| Me. Peake, to examine M. St. Bel's qualifications 
in veterinary medicine and ſurgery. To theſe were 


joined Earl Morton, Lord Heathfield, and ſeveral 
other noblemen and gentlemen, for the purpoſe of 


examining the documents, and other proofs, of his 
character and conduct whilſt reſident in his own 
country. There appeared the moſt fatisfaQtory 
| Frum of his abilities and character. 
The inſtitution gained ground moſt rapidly, 


during the life and under the conduct of M. St. Bel, 
notwithſtanding ſome conſiderable pecuniary em- . 
batrafſinents, the conſequence of too extenſive build- 

I ings, a and an ill-judged ſyſtem adopted by certain 
| perſons in the management of the funds. Impa- 


tient of every thing which tended to obſtruct or 
fulpend the ſucceſs of the inſtitution oyer which he 


l pred, de felt much regret on the death or ſecef- f 
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fion of ſome ol it's friends and firſt tbe, - in 


Scott. ny 1 


conſequence of which he ſtruggled (with unre- 


miiting exertions). againſt many difficulties which 


1 


unavoidably reſulted. Theſe efforts, joined to the 
anxieties he ſuffered. reſpęcting the fate of his na- 
_ tive; country, preyed upon a mind naturally full of 
ſenſibility, and impaired his conſtitution. Had he | 
: ſurvived, many of the mortifications which, he ex- 


perienced would: haye.ceaſed, and his. wiſhes for, the 


proſ perity of the inſtitution, been gratified, by the 


5 aid he would have received from the exertigns of 


thoſe, noblemen and gentlemen Who have lately 


5 taker upon them to correct former, errors, by ſub- 


ſihuting liberal ceconomy to deluſive ſpeculation. 
On Sunday. Auguſt 4th, 1793. M. St. Bel was 

ſeized with a ſhivering, fit, attended with head- 

ach, and great thirſt; from, Which, afier the in- 


| terval of a few hours, be. in ſome. meaſure reco- 


vered : but ſuffering, a relapſe, and} his diſorder i In- 
cteaſing. attended by faintings,. anch an alarming. 
increaſe of the fever, he expired in a delirium on 


| the 211, notwithſtandingthe united efforts of thoſe 


very eminent ee Dr. Crauford and. D.. 


5708 36 347 tt 115 +14 nt br $95 2810 


„ Tbus ended the life of Charles. Vaal de St.; Bel; 
2 man of diſtinguiſhed. honour and charatiers. of : 
unwearied indullry, and ficlt-rate .abjlities in his 
ae e W deat as a sl loſs,,to ;this 
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which mark of kindneſs they have been ſince 
obliged to recall, from the preſent precarious in- 
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country. dis remains were interred in the vault 469 
of the Savoy chapei. in the Strand, it the expence 
of the Veterinary College : by which, at a general 
meeting of the ſubſcribers, an annuity of 2 
pounds was generouſly granted td the widow ;/but 
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DESCRIPTION or A HORSE, 
3 EP Aud OF THR 
© VARIOUS BREEDS OF HORSES. 
| From Nr, Culley's celebrated Freatife on Live Stock. | 


oem 


my we CIP") "EK * 


| ne8cRIPTION OF A HORSE. | 


£ 
*» 


TIS head ſhould be as mall as the cen 
of the animal will admit; his noſtrils ex- 


panded, and muzzle fine; his eyes chearful, and 


prominent; his ears ſmall, upright, and placed near 


together; his neck, riſing out from between his 


fhoulders with an eaſy tapering curve, muſt join 


_ gracefully to the head; his ſhoulders; being well 


. thrown. back, muſt alſo go into his neck (at what 


facilitates 


* 


* * 


THR vanzovs. BRREDS/ or HORSE3. | i 


Seiles the going much ware ben the e 
ſhoulder; zu the arm, or fore-thigh, ſhould be muſ- 
cular, and, tapering from the ſhoulder, meet with a 
fine, ſtrait, ſinewy,. bony leg; the hoof circular, 
and wide at the heel; his cheſt deep, and full at 
the girth; his loin, or fillets, broad and ſtrait, and 
body round; bis bips, or hooks, by no means wide, 
but quarters long, and tail ſet on, ſo as to be nearly 
in the fame right line as his back ; bis thighs 
ſtrong and muſcular; his legs clean, and fine- 
boned 3 Eiger be 0 n is 5 called 
lathy, or flat. Th . an 
It is ace Wa 8 00 50 
original breeds of-horfes in this iſland; viz. the race 
or blood kind, and the black cart breed; the reſt 
have been ſuppoſed td be only variations from 
theſe two, by repeated eroſſings: and yet we are 
ſtruck with ſurprize, when we conſider the dif- 
ference between the gigantic: dray-horſe, eighteen 
hands high, ſtalking upon the London pavements, 
and the ſmall Highland, or Shetland poney, trip- 
ping over the moſſes with a heavy load, though not 
more than nine hands, or thirty-ſix. inches high, 
7 when at it's full growth. F rom the ſiae and form 
bay N we are nen to believe, that 
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„ Whoever, has obſerved a 8 a” State 
Jew negation made at the upper part of the ſhotlders, 
and chere ue ſemw animals that move with ſo much cafe aud 
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8 eil ſoon diſcover, that-a hotſe, Which has a little 


1 : 14 45 day's, work, than one that is not related to the 


EY as v zur zps or honsxxz. 


_ har echt Hee ld hates, of bers d. 
mme taders, the heavy blacks, and the Shetlaud 
. ponies. 2910 43948140 $41 tdi 900 1300605 FE Kulte 
ue breed of horſesz o whole improvement the 
gresteſt tentioun has been paid; is the racing, or 
1 blood kind, of which I ſhall. decline ſaying any 
ching bout z rſt, becauſe I know very little con- 
verniag them; and, adly, becauſe I think farmers 
Wl  _-<ught te have little more to do with them, than 
„ 0 oeeccaſionally putting. a good mare to a ſtrong well- 
|. \ptoportioned blocd-horſe, by why of mizing a 
little blood amongſt our chapmen or. riding horſes. 
_ Perhaps, | for ſome particular uſes, even à plough- 
mW. horſe may not be worſe for having a little blood in 
mm, as it is termed ; and every man} ho has been 
much accuſtomed to ride different breeds of horſes, 


blood in bim, will uſually perform 4 pleaſanter 


Facing, breed 175 and it ee from this cauſe 
e 15 Aieltet Re” 105 nel by. ett L B07 that 
760 oy Kitt back yeah « d ech 207 18000 f 1. 
Geddes, have been. made hy late writers 0 croſſing. 
Wale of animals, I cannot help being of a Hiflreptopioion with 
; regard 40 borſeb; ; becauſe, i from ay 1 experience, * | 
much reaſa to believe, Ihat greatimprovements bare been: hd my 
5 edt peck by eroſſing, amongſt the different breeds of horſes; and 
nn it is from theſe eroſſes, properly made, that this iſland 
has been long famous for: ſuch a moted and extenlent breed of 
* hunters; and ſaddle - harſes, inſomuch that; gieat) numbers are 
n dann up far, Kanes, and eee the contitfedt;-— 
ITE | 
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diſtance tranelledl, and the lime it isperformediin 
their: activity, ſtrength, and bardineſs. T heir 
colour is moſſhy bay; and their form 48 fucb; that 
the niares, put to a full. blood ftallion; bredd-exce]- 


horſe, capital conchors, or carriage: horſes q Lure” 


be breed of ſaddlechorfes'is:confined/ in a great 
meaſure to Yorkſhire, Durham, and Northumber- 


lend the Fall- Niling of Yorkſhire has been long 
enitient.limthetuliged)- The annual fairs held at 


af) tit 924! 5 111 3s AY 'L txt > abort 1 #4. Ann! 3 Xx 
If erofing mh of of, uſe, why ſhould the, gentlemen. of the turf 
110 been at t trouble q nd expence of r ſtallions from 
Afabid, Turkey, Ke. the well-aiched pedigrees of moſt of our 
. raders generally derm in dle with, a Denon Barb, o Plade%s White 
| Tuik; c ber Hoa ular this practice has dals ancnad With 
ſucceſs. But 1 am told, that ſew or no Arablagy, or boese fle- 
lions, have been imported of late years; the dei of race · 


from the beſt Engliſh horſes : a certain proof of what attention will 

do when joined ith judgment} and; etperichce, aud a laudäble 

—_——— of vide abi de ol k. bee 
Ire 
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\ -  DMROVARIONS: BRREDS OF HORSES, 5 | 
\that the owe draught horſes and particularly | 


ate 4 juſſly eſtbemedefr te exertions in : 
-the/coab>andlitne ſeaſon”; Phewelghts;cattiel, 


for ſeveral weeks together, are certain proofs s'of 


enz hunters and ſaddle-liorſes; and to a Half-bidod | 5 
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horſes finding they can now make more improvement, by breeding | 
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-four. 1 wit y other xeſt ry o or | 
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Forbes of their! ze, for 1 remember ſeeing few 


\Northallerton, Horden, and Vork, exhibit the 
_ largeſt ſhows of theſe uſeful, creatures. Perhaps 
it may be owing to this that Yorkfhiremen are in 


general called jockies, or Showing hands'in regard to 


1 - 
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hotſes; and indeed you will ſcarce meet with a 
farmer in that county, eſpecially in che low patt bt 
* who is not well ſkilled in hem 
Since bay, and other light- going horſes, have en 
wie to the black breed: for carriages, the 
Vorkihire breeders have gune ſo much upon theſe, 


U ibat the old breed of riding! ot faddte-horſes are 


much worn out. Phis is owing, perhaps, not 
only to the greater demand for the latter, but alſo 


0 ihe coath-horſes, being a ſtronger and larger 


breed t ſo that if they happen, from blemiſhes; not 
to anſwer for the harneſs, they ſuit for the plough 


or cart while the ſaddle - horſe, from the ſame mis- 


fortunes, i is rendered in a great meaſure uſeleſs. 


la moſt parts of the county of Suffolk we meet 
With a very uſeful breed of borſes fot the farmer, 

- particularly, i in, that paxt, Which is generally called 
High Suffolk, 7 which _— have odigined 
Aide mime E OT ee 1 LE, ITS 
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are in high. eſtimation ; for-ploughing and OW | 
and ſold at greater prices tan moſt other dravght- | 


8 + 34 


boxe fifteen 55 helf hands b. * pro- 
5 dable 
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bable their merit confifts more in conſtitutional 
| hardineſs than true ſhape, being in general a very 
plain · made horſe; their colour moſtly! yellowiſt/or 
ſorrel, with a white ratch or blaze on their faces; N 
the head large, ears wide, muzzle coarſe, fore-end 
low, back' long, but very ſtrait, ſides flat, ſhoulders 
too far forward, hind · quarters middling, but rather 
high about the hips, legs. round and ſhort in the 
paſternsj deep- bellied, and full im the flank; here, | 


perhaps, lies much of the merit of theſe horſes, for 2, 


we know from obſervation and experience, that all 
deep- bellied horſes carry their food long, and con- 
ſequently are enabled to ſtand longer and mae 
3 works: hence the old Scotch e 


;$ 48; $97 10 
5 ren og: 
5 And a mere with nane.“ 


Besener certain it is, that theſe horſe Bo FORO 
ſurpriaing day's works. It is well known that 
the Suffolk and Norfolk farmers plough-more land 
in a day, than any other people in the iſland; and 
theſe are the kind * yoni ey e in 
riod e r 
we A Galen! and a fow e 


date Scotland by the Eerl of Hopetoun ;; and it gave me great 
pleaſure to be informed by his lordſhip's groom, that both they 
and their progeny, anſwer extremely well. This worthy noble 
man is never ſo happy as when he can introduce any thing tha 
R e ä 
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"3 } . a and uſeful eee e 


1 : any. We are poſſeſſed of; they are larger than «the 
Teen Poe bday Thin e tn fue ghd 
an half hands high, ſtrong, bardy, aud remarkably 
mme pullers, a, reſtive; horſe, being rarely found 
vamongſt them, In point 'of . ſhape, they are in 
general plain - made about the! head, ſides, and 
1 hindlegs 5 they, are molly, of a, grey or; brown 
colour, and are ſaid to have been produced by a 
_ croſs, detwixt the mares. of the common Scotch 
Kind, and ſix coach-horſes,. all ſtallions, brought 
from Flanders by Duke ekt, Ats 
hundred Jon ſince. | | 


Gatten vw N un 
TEE Warte e 


of a univerſally: bred- through- the midland 
counties, particularly Leiceſterſhire, Warwick- 
hire, Staffordſhire, and Derbyſhire. It is che 
_ iuniverſa]-cullpm in thoſe diſtrids for the farmers 
 tojulg mares,only, As Jabaur z theſe are all putto 
H the horſe, the male produce of which ſupply-the 
army, London, and moſt of the ſouth and weſtern 
counties, with horſes for their farming-teams. 
Tne largeſt go-to: the. capital , for: dray-horfes; the 
next fupplyithe farmers in the ſouthern counties, 
| For cher wapgons,” ploughs, Kc. and the Teſt 
Hunt our cavalry, ot are trained. te 1 
Kenz ii dn (Ht: DT 0 tg 


S.. 


ef ſlraw, the backband of plaited, ruſhes, and the 


- with! bim z ſet of, coachthouſes. of abe-black: breed 


— 
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| while a-ſew ol ke chaiceſt) are very.properly pre- TR | 
-ſerved for ſtallions, i u ] [biking | 
The vanityof many of the:farmers ofithe ſouih, 45 


in regard to theit teams, is moſt extraordinary. 1 


times met à narrow-wheeled waggon, With fix 
nen another. The fiſt horſe, he- 
Gdes having on q huge bridle, covered-with; ftinge 
and taſſels, / enough 40 halſ- Ioad a common:Nork- 
ſhire chrt-hurſe, has ſix bells hung to it, ihe net 
five, and ſo on to the laſt, which: has: only one; and 
it is really diyerting to ſee with what a conceited air 
the driyer ſtruts, and brandiſhes his long whip -A 
range contraſt this, with ther poor: Highlander 
carting home bis peats with winter fuel, wien 
frequenyy boch horſe-and cart are not of the ſame 
value as the harneſs; uſed to a Berkſhire waggon- 
. horſe ! Tbe reader will not be ſurprized, when 1 
aſſute him; that I have in Scotland tnany times ſeen 
a horſe, and; cart conveying peais or turſs, when 
the whole Apparatus, conlained neither ir on; lea- 
ther, nor hemp. I. 'heicallar, or brabam, was made 


wheels of wood only, without buſh ol metal, or 

4 inding of. on. 51244 nod 1 wt; Lis ONE HH > COONS: 
One of the Earls of, Huntingdon, zeturning from 
ng. embaſſy, to the, States-Genepal, brought, tfome = 


eee eee Moſt of n Ollions: 
e e, ne 


IR that neighbourhood, ſeveral | 


3 


128 as VARIOUS aps or nonsxs. 


de with ſorde difficulty prevailed upon . | 


by the Trent-ſide, to put their mares to them; 
Which eroſs anſwered ſo well, that the bretd i in 
- Akad neighbourhood bas been im the greateſt-repute 
ever ſinee : This, many years afterwards, induced 
Mr Bake well and Mr. George Salſbury to croſs 
me German ocean in ſeareh of horſes and mates, 
to improve the Engliſn breed; and, after much 
labour and expenee, 0 they |; returned: with half a 
doaen Dutch or Flanders mares. Mr. Bakewell 
ſays, that he never met with a man but he could 
bave prevailed upon him to patt with his ſtock for 

money, except in Holland; where he met with a 
Dutch boor, who would not ſell one of his mares 
for any price he could offer ; and any body who 
knows the above great breeder, will be ſenſible 
that he would not pinch for price, who gave above 


ſeventy guinens, when beginning buſineſs, for a 


cart. nare to breed from. Though theſe Dutch 
tmares were of uſe in improving the Leiceſterſhire 
black breed, yet it perhaps ſcarce anſwered the end 
propoſed, becavſe by this time' the heavy unwieldy 
black horſes were growing into diſrepute; the nobi- 
ty and gentry had begun to run bay horfes in their 
Beau and bi, 90 horſes were more uſed in the 
'waggons the heavy blacks'yet 
are, al probably Jong will de, a valuable breed. 
But the preſent ſyllem of farming requires horſes. 
ol more mettle and e better adapted for'tra- 
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velling, and more capable of "enduring fatigue, 
than thoſe above-mentioned.” It is long ſince. I 
was told by the Cleveland farmers, "that the black 
horſes could not ſtand the work, nor go at tlie rate, 


of their own country horſes; that whenever they 


were put paſt” their pace, they greaſed; and fre- 
quentiy went blind: Vet it is in this induſttious 
part of Vorkſhire, and in Norfolk, Suffolk, &. 
that we muſt look for farming horſes able to go 
through fatigus and hardſhip, able to walk at a 
pace that the others cannot, and able to work ſix 
days i evety week in the year. It is 2 well 
Known fact. that theſe will, upon an average, ver | 
25 Jong Nen as the 1 OI black” 
breed. 

The belt a biardieſt hotfes fs the Arai r 
ever remember to have ſeen, proceeded from a 
croſs between the country mares by the Ter 
4 and a ſtallion brought from Holſtein. They 

not tall horles; riſing only from about fourteen 
kad three inches, to fifteen hands three inches; 
exceedingly ſtrong made, with ſhoft clean- boned 


8 FI PP 221 and yup to any fatigue, 
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ko df ve foie dam 
tred ncres/of turneps upon one farm, in proper time, in the ſame , 
ſeaſon, and plough.from two to near threg acres per day, with one 
pair of horſes, if they had them not from a/hardier and gimbler 
r #3 43 n 3711 0 555 20100 


8519 | ; L. 


n t 
lh the: Welch, are exceedingly, hardy, but too 
ſmall for the draught, except, the, Clydeſdale horſes, 

| Cen takew, notice of before... Thoſe. e properly called 


385 Galloways are now rarely to be met with, from 
an inexcuſable inattention o the breed, which, is 
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| 1 "any; | ks [WELEH HORSES... 2 Stosti a 
are à very bardy breed, but rather ſmall for the 


tent erung ezscn . edv ves none 


that I rode ede years, which, to the laſt, 
3 preference to wir rod. N T0 4 oy - - "2, OE 


2 1 Ane i ider dap 1 {gu We. 
THE | corel HORSES, * 
4 ie ages een INN 1" e 


neatly Joſt... From, their, name, 970 905 ſuppoſe, 


they originated f row, the, county-of Galloway;,and 


it, is generally ſaid dene te Folling, with the 


Spaniſh boxſes,. hen ag gf their Us pat Ir 
Ry mada was ſhip-wregked upon, thole rocky coaſts. 


There is much probability, in. the _axcountz, but 


5 whether, ve ot not, is not ſo,material, 4 the e loſs 
-of ſo e a N of little horſes} is 00 22 la- 


| e 
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| "ma regard to *horſes' intended-for the draught or 
faddle, thoſe, by prefurne 3 are. tlie belt, in ' peneral, 
| at's are of the true ruſt proporitas Jud IPs "to bo 23 
2 


Ng 
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hands two inches, to fifteen hands two inches;* 


but perhaps it is not very eaſy to aſcertain this, to h 
any great degree of aa nor may it be Des. 


lutely neceſſary. . 


However, this 1 think we may venture 10 acer, | N 
that in thoſe kinds of animals now under conſi- 


deration, and perhaps in moſt others, there is a 


certain ſymmetry, or proportion of parts, Which is HE 
beſt adapted to a particular ſize in each kind, All 
thoſe of each kind that are above this ſize, we find 
| ieee according to the ſize they attain to; 

1 2 and ; 


. 1 am gad to God that the middle AY horſes are now TREE 4 
faſhionable; or rather, that reaſon and common ſenſe have at laſt 
prevailed ver whim and caprice; becauſe I have obſerved, tha. 
at all the horſe-fairs where I have lately been, the dealers now. . 
prefer thoſe horſes which are from fifteen hands to fifteen and a 
half, even for the carriage; and it is amazing to me that this mat- 
ter ſhould have been ſo long of making it's way. However, now  _ 
it has taken place, and 1 am perſuaded that it will not cafily loſe mh 
ONE TR Eye AOL 0 | 
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cattaſs' or forts! and of 4 ling Gab. It my 
be admitted, that ihe great aukward hinberings 
hoſes, from ſixteen bands to eighteen,/may'be th 
propereſt for drays or - ſtape-waggons, &c. But 
e know that hörſes of this ſtze are unſit for the 
ſaddle;! the chrt, or the plöugh-; atid*whete one is“ 
wanted forthe former purpoſes, I ſuppoſe five are 
wanted for the latter. Perhaps from fourteen to 15 
ſixteen hands are the moſt ſerviceable; or, to come þ 
nearer, I ſanſy we ſhall find the beſt from fourteen FI 
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IN many paſty of 6s RT to this e even n l 
the moſt rocky ground, horſes are accuſtomed . 
9 1 their riders unſhod ; and in this kingdom I 
haye known ſeveral horſes rode for a conſiderable 
time unſhod, on the turnpike roads about London, 
without any injury done to their feet. 

And I believe there are many horſes that might 
rd their whole life-time; unſhod, on any road, if 
they were raſped round and ſhort at the toe; be- 
cauſe all feet, expoſed to hard objects, become 
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; thereby more obdurate, if the ſole be never pared; 
: and ſome, by their particular form, depth, and 


ſtrength, are enabled to reſiſt them quite, and to 

; ſupport the weight without breaking. And here a 

very little reflection will teach us, whence the |» 
cuſtom aroſe of ſhoeing horſes in one part of the 

| world, and not in another. In Aſia there is no 

- | ſuch cuſtom as that of ſhoeing horfes at all, be- 
cauſe the feet. acquire à very obdurate and firm 

|| texture from the dryneſs of the climate and the 

4 ſoil, and do really want no defence; but ever, 

1 C has A aſp, to ſhorten his horſe” 8 foot, Which . 
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would otherwiſe grow long and rude, and the cruſt 
would moſt certainly ſplit. - But the horſe brouglit 
up on. wet and moiſt land, will naturally have a 


wider and a weaker foot, it being of a cartila- 


ginous nature, and therefore capable of co 
tion and expanſion. Becauſe then. han always 


was a great difference in the texture of horſes' 
feet, brought up on different ſoils, mankind aſter 
certain periods of time, when the face of the earth 
became changed) found themſelves obliged to add 
another defence, beſides the natural one, 0 pre- 


ſerve the cruſt of fuch feet as Were weak, and not 
ſo well Wie el pate n int; ww 105 hard 
; objeRts. * 


Prem the gods er M cine; tried and diſco- 


75 vered on particular kinds of feet, it is no wonder 


that ne cuſtom of putting ſhoes on all kinds of 
"feet became general in ſome countries. 
Our anceſtors, the original ſhoers, N no- 


abet more, I dare fay, in their firſt efforts, than 


to preſerve the cruſt from breaking away, and 
"thought themſelves happy. they had {kill enough 
ſo to do. The moderns, alſo, are wiſely content 
with this in the racing wax. | 

But, in proceſs of time, the fertility | of inven- 


| tion, and the vanity of mankind, have produced a 
: variety of methods, almoſt all which have been 
| productive of lameneſs; and I am thoroughly con- 
FH vinced, from obſervation and expetience, that nine · 


N teen 
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ban Mathe Werft dt every twenty in this Kitgdvan, 


ate lame of the artiſt ; which is owing to the 0 
of the hoe, his ignorance of the deſign of nature, 
and mal-treatmert of the foot; every part of which 


is made for fome uſe or purpoſe, though te dock 
not happen to know] it. 


But, waving all theſe modern artilts know, or 4 


not know, T ſuppoſe it will be univerſally aſſented 


to, that Whatever method of ſhoeing approaches 
neareſt to the law of natute, ſuch is likely to be 
the moſt perfect method; and as the feet of diffe- 


rent horſes differ from each other, {6, if we would | 


arrive at any perfection in this art, the human rea- 


ſon muſt be etnployed, in diſcovering and aſcer - 
taining wherein their difference conſiſts hat each 


may be treated according to it's nature; and Jet, 


with reſpect to each, and all, forme general rules 
may bell Allowed, . 


For the fake of thoſe who may be Sede 5 


with: horſes” feet, and for their inſtruction, I- Hall 
deſcribe ſuch parts only of the foot, for the pre- 


ſent, as offer themſelves to our view, and come 
under our cognizance, as the immediate and prif- 15 


* objects of care, when intended to be ſhod. 
Theſe ate tlie outer ſole, the eruſt which like a 


wilt ſurtounds it, the frog, the bars, one on each 


Tide,” and the ſpongy ſkin-like ſubſlance which 
covers the hinder and cellular part of the Tok arid 
is contitued to the heel of the horſe. 


* 


— 
— 
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The frog, together with the bars, occupying the | 
| hinder part of the foot, is deſigned by nature to 
diſtend and keep it open; which, when cut away, 
"ſuffer the heels, the quarters, and the coronary 
ring, to become contracted; whereby another 
lameneſs is produced, ce ſhall be ee of; in 
£5] 15 proper place. „ | 
be bar is that Kea med between the heel, 
| the frog, and the quarter on each ſide, and is not 
to be ſcooped out according to the general cuſtom, 
for the reaſon. laſt mentioned; becauſe, together 
with the frog, it's uſe is to keep open the Jager 
0 part of the foot, as well as to defend it. 
The ſpongy ſkin- like ſubſlance is not to be cut 
| away till it becomes raggy, becauſe it is the expan- 
ſion of the ſkin round the heel; it s uſe being to 
unite more firmly the foot and it s contents, and to 
keep the cellular part of the heel from growing 
IN rigid. It alſo ſurrounds the coronary ring, and 
may be obſerved to * and * a as it de- 
ſceends on the hoof. 
Thbeſe are general Sn to _ rad: wit 
reſpe& to every kind of foot. 
But becauſe La Foſſe has ſaid the ſole and 2 
ſhould never be pared, many of our countrymen, 
2 miſtaking his meaning, have, fallen into another 
extreme, and ſo have not pared the foot, at all.— 
n neceſſary, that the cruſt of all horſes 
| which are wc Dome be e more or leſs, ac- 
| N cording 


mY | 
FX. + 
. 
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_ cording to it's different degree of ſtrength. But ; 


no general method can be laid down in t. is reſpect, 
becauſe the nature of feet differ greatly from each 
other, by which alone the artiſt is to be guided. 


And to prove this neceffity of paring the cruſt, it 
is to be obſerved, that the ſuperficies of the cruſt 
of every foot, whereon the ſhoe reſts, becomes 

. rotten in a few weeks ; ſo that if a new ſhoe be 8 


fet upon an un ſound foundation, it will not ſtand 


firm or Tong. The e alſo, in n eule; wy 
| ſhelf or break away. e 


"Now where the "ED is deep and leder * 
ceruſt is generally thick and ſtrong: this cannot b 
pared down too low, (ſo as not to fall into the 
quick,) becaule the ſtrength of the cruſt alone will 


_ occaſion ſuch a compreſſion on the interior parts 


of the foot, as to produce a WAGES which wilt | 


be ſhewn'in it's proper place; , 
In all broad fleſhy feet; the cruſt is 930 and 


ſpould therefore ſuffer the leaſt/poſſible loſs. o n 
fſuch feet the raſp alone is generally fufficient to 
make the bottom plain, and produce a ſound foun- 
dation, without the uſe of the deſperate huttreſs. 


And thus each kind of foot is to be treated ac- 
cording to it's different | W e of Rreagth or 


weakneſs. 
De e of Sb foot round the e , 
now made plain and ſmooth, the ſhoe is to be made 
vir flats of an equal thickneſs all round: the out- 
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de, and open and moſt nar;ow:;backwards,.at. the 
extremities of the heels, for the generality. of 


125 horſes; thoſe whoſe frogs are di ſeaſed, either from 


natural or. incidental. copies requiring: the, ſhoe to 


$3 is ©. 


from pref pg. on - ſole of the horſe, the outer 


55 part t thereof i is to be made thickelt, and ihe inſide 


| gradually thinner, mY. PROTON 

. In fuch-a ſhoe, the frog e to touch, the 
ground, the neceſſity of which, bas been already 
ſhewn : add to this, the horſe ſtands mare firmly 
on the ground, having the ſame n of nee" 

as iu a natural ſtate. n 5 

Nc the, modery artiſt uſes litils difference in 
| the. treatment of any kind of foot; but with a ſtrong 
arm, and a ſharp weapon, carries all before him; 
and will take. more from à weak · footed horſe at 
one paring, than nature can furniſh again in ſome. 
months, whereby ſuch are rendered lame. 
If a flrong-footed horſe, with narrow and con 
| traced heels, be brought before him, ſuch meets 

Vith treatment yet more ſevere ;, the bar is ſeooped 
out, the frog. trimmed, and the ſole drawn as thin 
| as poſſible, even. to the quick, under pretence of 


 Siying him caſe; becauſe, he ſays, be is hots 


| footed, or foundered; by which treatment the 


huorſe is rendered more lame man he was 200 
33 L ſhall immediately ew. 2 
0 e ame (which fears oF 


none 


x © 


- 
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none of theſe artiſts bows ever r examined, at leaſt to 
| little purpoſe,) there is a broad cartilage annexed to 
each ſuperior end, or corner of the -foot-bone 3 
there is alſo a finall bone, called the nut- bone, 
placed tranſverſely in the foot, between the bone 
thereof and the coronary bone; the ends of which 
are articulated to the inner ſides of the foot-bone, 
which ends are alſo cartilaginous ;.,and from the 
ſituation and concern of theſe in all motion, it is 
_ neceſſary they ſhould: be of a OO a | 
pliant, or yielding nature. 
Now wben this ſame foundered Shes os 7 $7 is 
called, is robbed. of thoſe. parts which were de- 
Ggned to keep it open, the heels and the coronary 
ring become more contracted than they were be- 
fore 3 by which means theſe cartilages of the foot - 
bone are more compreſſed. All the membranes 
and tendinous expanſions of the foot are com- 
preſſed and inflamed, and the cartilaginous ends of 
the nut- bone, kt rare with bens e h ry 
e! in a vice. 4 
And it is to be obſerved, that 1 he bie 


Ie erte are deep or narrow, and there is - 


ſtriQure round the coronary ring, ſuch feet are 
generally more or leſs lame, after ſome uſe, and 
that merely. from the compre ſſion above named. 
The truth of which will be more readily conceived, 
. enamining the interior ſtructure of the foot. 


. * 
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But the modern artiſts, not Conn with ruining 
dv and deſtroying the work of Providence, ſeem fe- 
ſolved that all their operations ſhall be of 2 piece, 
and in every thing act by contraries. And to prove 
this, I ſhall demonſtraty, that the ſhoe commonly 
3 uſe of is contrary to ſenſe and reaſon, as well 
23 to the natural tread of the TON. FOLIA 
It is to be underſtood, that no horſe ca 60 if y 
BR we ſhoe reſts upon the ſole; and to avoid this evil, 
ite modern ſhoe muſt be formed, and ſtand con- 
f cave; becauſe the modern ſhoe is made en on 
. the outſide, and thickeſt on the inſide. R 
. Mark now the i inconveniences ariſing from the 
unequal ſurface” of ſuch à ſhoe. The horſe, 
having fewer points of ſupport, is more liable to 
5 blundler, to ſtrain the tendons, injure the cartilages 
And ligaments, break the bones of the foot, and to 
| . ſome of the joints of the fore - part. 
. weight of the horſe bears chiefly on the in- 
ner ſide of this ſhoe, which is the higheſt part; ſo 
SEE? that the nails at the heel, when the horſe comes to 
- aQ, muſt break, or give way, or tear the cruſt. 
| Hereby the ſhoe gets ſomewhat looſe, the finer ſand 
_ Inſinuates itſelf. between the foot and the ſhoe heel, 
Aang the horſe is; according t to our phraſe, gravelled; 
perhaps gets a corn, with which he is lame for +4 
Ni FE Fic being ſuppoſed to be had for this evil; 
"In this ind of 1 8 475 2 1 ber be not 
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pared, it will be dvd! to ſuch a diſtance „om 
the ground, that it cannot be admitted to touch it; 
by which intervention of the ſhoe the flexor aan 


of che foot loſes it's ſupport, as much as if 1 Trog | 


54 was actually pared. 

Further, the heel of the horſe is git and 
eaten away, and the cruſt more liable to be broken; 
nevertheleſs, theſe men are obſtinate and weak 
enough to affirm the contrary, and give it as a 
reaſon for making the outſide of the ſhoe thinneſt, 


not: perceiving the ene ene of ſuch an n | 


: preſive on the cruſt. 
Having now proved that variety of lameneſs is 
produced by a wrong method of ſhoeing, I ſhalf 


; leave what has been ſaid to the conſideration of 5 


te reader; the truth of which obſervation and 
capri will make manifeſt. | 


Let the ſhoe on every horſe fland wider at the 

points of the heels than the foot itſelf; otherwiſe, 
as the foot grows in length, the heel of the ſhoe ia 
aà ſhort time gets within the heel of the horſe; 


. which preffure often breaks the cruſt, produces a 
temporary lameneſs, and perhaps a corn. . 
Let every kind of foot be kept as ſhort at the toe 
as poſſible, ſo as not to affect the quick; for by a 
long toe the foot becomes thin and weak, the heels 
low, and the flexor tendons of the leg are ſtrained : 


the ſhortneſs of the toe helps alſo to widen nar- 


row heels. 8 
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1 In all, thin weak: faated horſes, the raſp ſhauld 
de laid on the toe in ſuch a manner as ig render i 
s thick as may de z by which TY 
foot becomes OT. thic wi bigher, and 
ſtronger. W 1 
In all feet, vhoſz texture is very Rrong, the whe 
may be laid obliquely, gn the fore-part of the foot, 
- towards the toe, and the toe itſelf thinned; whereby 
e compreſſion on the parts is rendered ſomewhat 
15 75 5 by. OTA: the ſtrength of: the hoof. of 
1 TU | Be do 
But this 0 is to he uſed 3 8 leſt 
the cruſt, being too thin, and not able to ſupport 
the weight of the horſe, a ſand-crack. enſues ; 


$5 


155 which frequently happens from too free or unſkil. 


oh ing to diſtend the heel of the horſe: for the ſar 


ful uſe of this tool, and from the natural 190 me 
' ture of the coronet. _ 

The heel of the ſhoe,. on al Shane __ . 

| hecled horſes, ſhould. be made ſtrait at the extreme 
points; the form of the ſhoe in ſome meaſure help 


reaſon, the ſhoe on no horſe ſhould be continue 
farther than the point of the heel. r TO 
It has been ſaid already, that el Ti frog nor ſole 
ſhould ever. be pared ; ; nevertheleſs, it muſt be un- 
5 derſtood, that i it is impoſlible. to pare the cruſt, with» 
7 out taking away ſome of the adjacent ſole; and it 


Warna 
e OP 


evett/ ſufface ſo . the bread of anc ſhoe - 
NP farther, A 


The frog alſo will become N ee 
pieces will occaſionally ſeparate from the body 
thereof, perhaps in one foot, and not in the other. 
When this happens, it ſhould be cut away with a 
_ knife, to prevent the gravel lodging therein; butif 
it be left to the artiſt to do, he will be ſure; to 
take away more of it at one time than will grow 
again in many weeks. The inferior point of the _ 
fame, towards the toe, ſhould alſo be taken dowu, 

in ſome kinds of feet, where it grows high: 
La Foſſe has given us a caution againſt the uftr 
of cramps, or What in England is called cork ing 

that is, pg . 55 ſhoe at = em the 


: heels. Nan | 2 


He ſays, that the frog lots 2 . to a 
aca from the ground, the tendon will be 
mevitably ruptured; but this is only true in part. In 
the ſummer time, when the ground is dry and hard, L 
think this effect would frequently happen, eſpecially 
if the horſe was rode hard: but in the winter time, 
when the ground is wet, this cannot happen in a flat 
ſhoe; hecauſe the corking of the ſhoe- heels is then 
buried in the ground; ſo that the frog is {till admit. 
ted to toueh the ground, and to reſt thereon: and it 
is neceſſaty that all ſportſmen, who hunt on hilly or 
flippery countries; ſhould have the ſhoe · heels turned : 
| — the winter time, eſpecially the kinder ones, 
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8 dor the ſecurity of their perſons ;' nods fore- 
|] hoes allo, if they like it, without danger of laming 
the horſe in anne nns above 
Siren. aer ET f 
This method of 8 Pie PUNT and ſuch a 
| kind. of moe as has been deſcribed, I have uſed 
many years; and, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
pricked by the antiſt; and it is a matter of the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment to me, how any other form 
af a ſhoe could ever come into general uſe. Yet 
no particular method of ſhoeivg; whatſoever can 
take place; and this will happen from the different 
0 ee form, and texture of horſes feet. | 
But the prejudices of mankind, on all theſe oe- 
tion) may be worth remarking. - One man in- 
. vents a new. piece of machinery, which he finds to 
de very uſeful in many reſpects. His pride and 
partiality would fain have it extend to all purpoſes. 
In this light he recommends it to his neighbour, 
w bo tries it; and having found it not anſwer his 
particular purpoſe, he falls into the other extreme, 
and declares it to be good for nothing. Hence 
that which may contain many virtues, when uſed 
vith judgment, becomes neglected, and is perhaps 
- - totally thrown afide; and woes: neee 
ky _—_ arts is leſs extenſive. | 
Noa this flat ſhoe is not to. be win 
| arab ufc, ai th French manner but chan- 
pl | nelled 
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5 e ee, (oo Mbst is called follered;/ after the 
| Eogliſh manner; by which the horſe is better 
prevented from ſliding about, and the heads of the 
nails are leſs liable to be broken off; both which 
ragen eg ee eee n whoſe: ſurface is 
ny „ 7 +; Fs v1: 14. 1125 
But ſo Ap als ne nei (who do 
not want to be taught, or in other words, know 
every thing,) that not one in twenty of them can 
wake theſe flat ſhoes, though a pattern lies before 
| then, for which reaſon oh OY Re ans 
BT a them. 4 
I has hitherto been is a ificwle matter to 
eden horſes from cutting ; HAN it is 8. 
OY very eaſy. X 5 
Whoever will be at the MPH of . 
ab feet of ſuch horſes! as are accuſtomed to cut 
ov themſelves, will at all times, and in all horſes, find 


_ --the-caule to be the ans $ ner to "OO 
Oy Mt? '4 Weh 


From TR Aſo. U 1 REY of ede 1 


te. and bandages, round the ſetlocks of half the 
horſes that are trained. at Regs to prevent | 

1 | knockin their j joints together. ett n r 
Now the colt ſtanding to Wee an out- 
ſtretched foot, which is no uncommon poſture, reſts 
chiefly on the inſide of it, by which means that patt 

is worn loweſt. This is diſregarded ; and, by a 
habit of ſanding, the toe grows outward, and lie 
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becomes . crooked . en ek hene de 
E IT 0 2 
* It may perhaps Sia cud n habit of PR 
ing out the toe is entailed by nature; but whether 
it be natural or acquired, the true cauſe” of it is 
ſtill the fame in all horſes, and depends on nothing 
elſe W. nw en ach e, e out- 
fide. 12 5 21) 46 1 HEE) | 
Aud ene ae as ee ave per- 
oeive the colt's-toe turning out, ' pare: down the 
outſide of the foot as much as you can; repeat it 
as often as the foot will allow, and let the inſide 
alone; ſo will he gro ſtrait on his legs and feet, 
and never cut or knock ek ee _ 
he comes into uſe. 5s 
This method will alſo prevent grown tes 
from cutting, if the cruſt of the feet be ſtrong - 
enough to bear a ſufficient loſs; if not, the ſub- 
ſtance of the iron may be made thieker for the 
. inſide of the foot, from the heel to the toe, than it 
is for the outſide ;/and where it is practicable, and 
ſhall appear neceſſary, both theſe methods may be 
uſed, and both will aſſiſt for the purpoſe. I have 
rode a horſe treated in this manner ſeveral years, 
and have found but little inconvenience to his go-- 
neee feet; — eee pf . 
on the s thereof. E970 7 
Such of eee are en of: Ger ; 
buſineſs, uſe this kind of mos to. raiſe the ufs 
ne 5 N the 


8 


it, or ſtand ſtrait on his feet; and the chapman, 
who thinks be has bougbt a ſtrait - legged nag. is 


him, the firſt-time: he is ſhod in other ſhaœess. 
Ihe cruſt ſhould alſo be ſuffered: to grow fulleſt 


on the inſide of the foot, and the outer part thereof þ 


de raſped away. as far as can be ſpared. 
Nevertheleſs, the modern ſhoers,: ating in all 


Fine by contraries, raſp away as much as they 


can from the inner part of the feet. 


Who now does not ſee the horrid 8 | 
rowelling, bliſtering, nay; even boring the ſhoulders 


with a. red-hot iron; (under pretence of curing a 


lameneſs therein,) committed on this moſt noble 


animal, by Lon ere pride, or 15 of man- 
kind? *! 14310 . 


5 


Vet J 45 not FOR mate dne gs mean, Po | 


_ is no ſuch thing as a Janes: in the ſhonl. 
r, becauſe the muſeles and ligaments thereof are 


KC ſtrained, as well as other OOO! 
ligamentous P Nee ee 

But that no man may ever ali ol miſtaken 
herein, I will lay down one unerring rule, whereby 
he may diſtinguiſn the reality of this diſorder, 
| N He the farrier at all; Which is, 


that the horſe, in this circumſtance, al ways drags 


his toe upon the ground ; for it is impoſſible that | 
the horſe.can ee his foot to go, on- without = 
| 7 3 1 extending ; 


3 


. 
de dborſe's ſoot, and: make him point, as they call 


much ſurpriaed at the alteration he ae in 
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| is allo the muſcles of the ſhoulder; which 
; 5 act of extenſion he, to avoid pain, or i ina- 
"ny does not chuſe to have performed. W 
It appears alſo, from the nature of the articu- 
lation of the humeral- bone with the ſcapula, or 
blade · bone, that ſuch is capable of diſlocation, 
either forward or backward; and there ate many 
ſarriers in this kingdom, who pretend to have cured 
this diſlocation, by the means of a patten-ſhoe 
put on the ſoot of the lame leg; the truth 'of 
which they would atteſt on {ny ee = 
. «tion VC ; 
Baut a patten-ſhoe, in this caſe; muſt of atelier | 
{A 42 harm inſtead of good; becauſe it will force the 
head of the humeral-bone- Rue eral it's arti- 
| © culation withihe ſcapula. Bf N 
When any other kind of Fai is hem ll 
Wt: 1 broken, the eruſt thin, or the heals low, turn 
the horſe out to graſs without ſhoes, raſp the foot | 
dort at the toe, keep it conſtantly raſped as it 
grows; ſuch foot will in a ſhort time flouriſh again, 
| e e nene when 
Im 6345 e t: 
And here ieee ee n is muell 
; Po the advantage of all colts to keep their toes 
mort: mares alſo, i in foal, will by this means carry 
tei load much eaſier; diſcretion being had 
thereunto,/av in paring the human nail; which, if 
+ nnen een, 2115 


3 


* 
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- Neverthielels s no harm, except an itumediate 1 
foreneſs, which Will ſoon 80 off, attends cutting 
the toe of*the horſe even to the a pr as ſhall de 


> immediately ſhewn. ien N 14 


If you have a horſe whoſe foot is ge e 
ſole is higher than the cruſt, take him and cut him 
round at the toe, till the blood follows, and ſtands | 
in drops; turn him to graſs bare-footed, he will in 


a hort time make a new ſhoot at the coronet, the 


weak cruſt will become by degrees more ſolid, and 
the thin ſole more obdurate; the heels will get high 


and firong; and behold, where you could not be- 


fore well find a place to drive a nail, the whole 
foot is now rendered tough and firm, will bear 

| hammering like a piece of board, will carry as flat 

à ſhoe as any other kind of foot, and will con- 
tinue ſo to do, if it be never pared or ſtopped; pro- 
vided always the interior parts of the ſoot have 
| 4 not been injured by diſeaſe or accident. 
Hence it is manifeſt enough, that all horſes, 


| when wen to us hn a time; hould bers der . 


ſnoes taken off, "pov _ toes reh _ ron 


 and-ſhort. N ens tion 


The feet of 1 are alſo beſt N N 


ether they are kept at houſe or abroad; the 


E cruſt at the bottom of the foot being (occaſionally 


pated down, — to: . Frs hat _ 
A. never 2 


er mucitaginous.| compoſitions. to keep! it pliant, 


- 


* e IL % 
e 8 „ 
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hon any man keep. ane: foot of - x. ſtallion lo 


= idea, and the other in a ſhoe, he will bon 


find a wide difference: between the two feet. 

Hence it will follow, that all breeders of . 
ſhould be well verſed in the difference of feet; the 
laws of ae en det 0 this or nen 


eſpects. 


And e to me OY wrong Fa of 
the grooms in the indiferiminate, cuſtom of ſtop- 
ping and greaſing all ſorts of feet; for greaſing 
and ſtopping ſuch feet whoſe cruſt is weak, and 
whoſe ſole is ſpongy, will render them more weak 


and more ſpongy: de nt e 


at the bottom. o 1504 
: . Neventheleſs, e ni ak coro- 
narp Gag of: fuch with ſame cooling oil, ointment; 


and: free from contraction and rigidity. | Urine wilt 


alſo render the cruſt of n _— wn and: OE. 


to conſolidate the ſole. 
Nur the farriers, 0 "_ ah 10 OR 


_ taithe fore-part of the horſe is not viſible to them, 
do moſt frequently aſſert that it is in the apr 


grab iy phat Whois in the foot. TEIN 
| Whem they allow this laſt to beck We Ger 


vidthod of acting is firſt: to bliſter, and then to fire 
upon the coronary _ 1 enen ener inter- 


dt ere eee 
7 n,; dae 
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But: bliſtering inflames, and firing contracts the 
Foronary ring, which: is, or, ſhould be, of a pliant 
 patvre,. and zenders it more rigid the effects of 
N ſeem to want no anhotations. 
For ſtrong and deep, or narrow feet, keeping at 
Ho ar looſe, im a houſe, and ſhort ſhoes, are very 
beneficial ;, and. moſt, houſes with, ſuch feet, eſpe: 
cially, on training-ground;.,wauld, do full as well, 
perhaps beiter, if their fore · ſeet ere never ſhocd 
at all, but were kept raſped ſhort at the toe, and 
their cruſt; at the enen, Was acer pared 
down. Inn l 17 * rn 
For lameneſs 3 3 dulden falle Rep). 
Which, if I rightly underſtand La Foſſe, he calls a 
compreſſion,,aud, which be accounts for by the ge - 
tion of the coronary bone puſhing the - nut-bone 
_ agaiaſt the tenden, and comproſſing the ſame as 
between an anvil and a hammer, he has propoſed 
Wo remedies to remove the inflammation cauſed 


by it, ad it's bad. conſequences; one is to dam 
tho outet ſale te other is to pare it till it becomes = 


thin and flexible, to bleed in the foot, and to uſe 
emollient poultices and fomentatians round the foot 
and the cotonet. Three-faurths of theſe caſes, he | 

ſays, are cured by ſuch methads, without draw ing ihe 
ſoleg-and.Lbeg leave to add, that I believe all might 


ber if hey were immediately taken in hand, and the . 


braſt io hoof mas al ſo pared down as low as poſſible. 
. an every part; boc auſe the intetior 


. 


95 | . inllamed 


- 
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 inflatwed parts will be mote relieved by titer 
ov; applications, when the thickneſs and ſtricture of 
ttt/e cruſt are removed, than when the outer ſale 
only is pared away. But the great objection 1 
 . thaveto drawing the ſole, beſides the cruelty of the 
” - -operation, is, that nineteen horſes in twenty (here 
_=_ 0 England, I mean) have always been more or 
leſs lame afterwards, when uſed again; and that 
frem 2 wenne oetaſiviied Wd ſuch 
77 operation. W 

And here 1 beg lene” to: ade one hai 
more on the folly and abſurdity of our Engliſh 
-ſhoers, with reſpect to the treatment of | aſs- 
- footed horſes, and which has been in part ſpoken 
of before. No horſes with ſuch ſeet being gene- 
| "rally lame, it is a conſtant euſtom with theſe men 
to pate away all the outer ſole of ſuch horſes as 
much as poſſible, and to render their feet hollow. 
Zy 1his they propoſe to remove the preſſure or 
binding of the outer ſole upon the inner, and ſo : 
to cure his lameneſs, 'which,/ by the bye, I never 2 

yet ſaw give ſo much as a temporary relief : but 

; if it did, it would til} be a bad cuſtom; for the 

preſſure or binding of one fole upon the other, is 


Tu | in chis caſe owing to the depth and ſtrength; and 0 
We: contexture of the cruſt or hoof firſt compreſſing 1 
the outer ſole ; ſo then, by paring the outer ſole, 5 


vhich helps to keep the cruſt or hoof expanded 3 
2 1 W ſuch uf or hoof is rendered decpen, - 
N . 3 


* 4718 


i TRENT ot ne alſo, than it was deſore; ; 
by which addition of ſtrength, depth, and con- 
traction, the outer ſole, as it grows again, is alſo 
more ſttictly embraced and compreſſed than it 
was before: hence the preſſure or binding on the 
inner ſole is increaſed, and that ſtill more every 


time ſuch outer ſole is pared away, till the horſe 


at length - becomes ſo lame that 10 cannot my 


carry WAG? ES? : 
Now the . way of treating boch kde 1055 


pare down the cruſt as much as poſſible without 


falling into the quick, to keep the frog high, and 


the outer ſole full and even with the cruſt, and to 
relax, S ang. eee the hoof. 195 all . 


:  thods. 


La Foſſe direfs us. how: to „ diflinguiſh a a 


| Fade (as he calls it) by a ſwelling in the 


| . 85 ET: 1 


* * 


coronet, and the great pain occaſioned by puſhing , 
the thumb againſt 4t; two inſtances: of which he 


gives us that were not cured, even when the ſole 


Was drawn. Now I very much queſtion, but 
teſe ſwellings at ihe coronet deſeribed by him 


were partial diſlocations of the coronary bone; and 
though I do not mean to detract in the leaſt, from 


ghis merit and ſxill in the knowledge. of the parts 


_ deſtngiog to the horſe, yet Iam the more inclined org 
te think him miſtaken, in this particular, becauſe. _ 


be lays it down as a rule, that the coronary: bone 


ill . of no e e lo, ſecurely 


- tied 


| Gann o suo. =. 


\ 


814 ou o 110K. 


tieñ wund by ligaments; eee and 
the conſtructiom of the hoof; whereas in fact all 


bones which help to compoſe à joint, and that are 


capable of motion, are capable alſo of diſlocation; 
and that this coronary bone is capable of motion, 
will be;cafily proved by the uſe of a muſcle which 
is inſertetl into itʒ and the foot and paſtern · bone 
have each of them alſo a muſcle inſerted into them. 
No the tendons of theſe three muſeles may oc. 
fionally, perhaps, become utited from hard labour, 
ſo as to appeur one tendon ; and yet, in fact, what 
is commonly called the great tendon of the fore 
leg has three diſtinct muſcles, wich three infertions 
5 into theſe three bones before named. 1510 een 
Where the cartilages are oflified, there is no 
cure; fot an anchyloſis there is no cure; where 
tlle borne ap e foot are Auers or e _ 
is no cure. Bin n BY eg 902 hag 3 39 
A TOA e FEY 4 
to prevent am induration and enlargement af the 
ligamentous parts, and the integuments of the fet- 
lock- joint, the - conſequence of repeated violence, 
it'is a/ good cuſtom for all ſporiimen to enuſt theſe 
joints of the Horſe; after a 03 s hunting te de 
well fomented with flannels dipped in warm water, 
or a decectiom of ſbtne etollient herbs; aud ſüme 
Farm flannel cloths, or \r6llers, "ſhould i . 


_  'rately boutidthereon), for thetenfuing night. 


* For-ynt26/-his,"0f "Rome Mehmed, my 
L427 6 4 1 neſs. | 
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neſs (as was diols eich often > happens to this 
h Wen e 

Jo cure this, the TR bliſters e OR 

the joint; by either of which methods, applied 
whilſt the parts are inflamed, the inflammation 
thereof is moſt certainly increaſed; from hende a cal- 
loſity of thoſe parts is moſt likely to be entalled for 
ever, inſtances enough of which we may ſee every 
day; and they ate as contradictory to the diſorder, 
as endeayouring to extinguiſh fire by pouring ſpi- 


Tits of wine thereon. For a lameneſs of the 


tendon he uſes the ſame methods. 
No all tendons are enveloped in a ſheath, 


-whereon are ſituate many ſmall glands, that are 


forced by the action of the tendons to pour forth 
their mucus, which ſerves: as oil to lubricata the 
ſame, and to keep them from growing dry and 
rigid, as peel WING WON wi likeiany other 
"cord or ſtring. ö 20 b 5603 
Between as PRIN ed; ihe kin of the leg, 
where nothing intervenes but a thin membrane, 
What hand can determine betwixt the boundaries 
of theſe bodies, whoſe appearance, by the heat of 
tze iron, i is made diſtinguiſhable to the 775 zich 
Now mark the event of firing. Do why 


I the Gre reaches no ſnd ich 0 ſkin, 2 


tl advantage can acerue to the tendon; but the 
fibres of the ſkin will become contrated] and leſs 


lian. Me bre reaches the * 
A of 


. . 
Mw 4 27 
1 . » 


* 
- * 
v4 1 
o : . 
. — 
* hs, # od, Eh 


5 8 ſome of it's glands ld, 
| and the tendon becomes more or leſs rigid. If 
the tendon be burnt, the conſequence will be ſtill 
worſe,: and in either caſe: the velocity of motion 
| will be impeded; no man, I believe, remember ing 
race- horſe once fired, equal to what he was be- 
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though it is ſure to ſpoil the racer, it may, on ſome 


occaſions, be. found beneficial to, horſes uſed for 


+ 
Other purpoſes. 


Ina both theſe caſes, 8 505 or 1 
ſurrounding the fetlock-jaint; or a tendon. is in- 
flamed or enlarged by repeated violence, or exer- 
ile continued on a weak or iuflamed part, 4 

OY method will be uſe. 
Turn your horſe looſe in ſome open building, 
; bleed:bim plentifully, | and give him. cooling ſalts; 
let the.injured parts be fomented twice a day with 
the decoction of ſome emollient herbs; boiled in 
water, ſuch as white lily roots, mallows, - elder 
leaves and flowers, bay leaves, and the like. The 
parts, when dry, ate to be filled with ſome cool- 
ing ointment, and ſome of the fomentation is to be 

thickened with oatmeal, to the e of a 
poultice, and kept thereon. 


WMhen the induration and 3 is 8 77 
2 cataplaſm may be applied twice a day, com- 
poſed of common ſalt and the white of eggs, 


MOR: n and: on and the 
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bai bathed wat cold . dts, a linke 
oil, (heat evaporating the- ſubtle ſpirit» thereof 3) 
but if theſe remedies do not avail, why then the 
uſe of bliſters, after proper and. previous eva- 
cuations, may perhaps be the means of effecting a 
cure, by unloading the veſſels contiguous to the 
parts affected. On all theſe occaſions: the horſe 
ſhould be turned to graſs, and indulged with pro- 
per reſt, that the diſeaſed parts ee recover . 
former ſinenefs, tone, and ſtrength. 4 ? 
Mith reſpect to reſt, the fartier Fe 8 W. [4 
* by bliſtering and firing; becauſe the leg is l, 
ſo inflamed hereby, that it is impoſſible to ride the 
horſe for a conſiderable time after the operation: 
ſo that if he happens to get ſound, it is generally 
thought to be the effect of i bliſtering and firings 
which OT in e to be . to the " | 
he has had. e 
But when ww other ed "IN hag uſed for 
abi purpoſe;-and the part looks fair to the eye, the 
rider mounts, his horſe is lame again the firſt day, 
| andthe groom wiſely concludes he will never ſtand 
ſound without being fired. 32 
No let every man, who has ever frained the | 
tendons of his wriſt or ancle; reflect on the pain he 
has ſuffered from the leaſt motion of the paris, and 
how long a time has been required before he has 
been able to bear * extenſion of ſuch tendons, 
Gl 8 . even 


> 
—— —— — —— — 
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een . all appearances have been fair Win 
not the caſe be ſuch with the horſe? A? 
And here I cannot help cenſuring _s 45 | 
5 Ear having his horſe matched, and in his exer- 
Ciſe the tendons are ſo inflamed: that he cannot be 
_ allowed to gallop, yet conſtantly takes him out 
morning and — to oy mm ng exer- 
N AR 44 «A BLY, 121 [33 50 Da 
But this in 0 can due little 
ane keeping him in wind, or making him fit 
For the race, yet ſtill helps to fatigue the tendon ; 
whereas, if the horſe was kept quiet, and proper 
applications applied to the injured part, it is very 
poſſible he might recover ſoon enough for his 
purpoſe. There fore; when it is thought im- 
proper for him to gallop it muſt be much better 
for him to lie quite ſtill; and the moſt proper 
applications I know of in this caſe, ate to bathe 
the parts with cold vinegar, to rub in ſome cooling 
_ ointment when it is dty, and to renew the cata- 
plaſm of ſalt twice a day; ſalt, externally uſed, 
| being the: greateſt Uiſcutient' 155 am b e 
wil 
The uſe of ardent mite 0 do 3 to tedious 
parts when there is any tenſion ; (becauſe, if then 
applied, they render the fibres rigid ; but when the 
- tenſioh is gone off, ſuch may help to brace and 
| Krongthen the parts. R high-breled ſhoe, win 
VVV „ r 
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alſo be of ie i in this caſe; as it will help, . 1 ſome: 
meaſure, to keep the tendon relaxed.. | 1 
Now I beg leave to repeat what . ons in part 99 
laid already; namely, that all lameneſs in the- | 
"tendons, of a draught, road, or running horſe. . | 
happens generally from the unequal ſurface of oun. 
modern concave ſhoe; and from robbing that ten- 


don, which is continued to the bottom of the foot, Y | 
of it's. proper point of ſupport, by paring the frog. uk 
Hunters, indeed, may occaſionally get a lameneſs „ 

in the tendons, from various injuries and violence vi 


Received in their e kinds of works. . 
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N preparing, ny foot For the e the * hs 
ſole, and the bars, or binders,” are pared: ſo 
much, that the blood. frequently. appeats. The 
| thoe, by it's form, (being thick on the inſide of 
the rim, and thin upon che outſide,) muſt of con- 
ſequence be made concave. or hollow on that ſide 
which is placed immediately next the ſoot, in order 
to prevent it's reſting upon the ſole. The ſhoes 
are generally of an immoderate weight and length, 
and every means is uſed to prevent the frog from - 
reſting upon the grounch by mak ing the ſhoe- heels 
thick; broad, and ſtrong,” or e g or 
caukers on them. oo 
From this form of the 5 Fen” from FEY me- 
N thod of treating the hoof, the frog is raiſed to a 
conſiderable height above the gronnd, the heels are 
deprived of that ſubſtance which was provided by 
nature to keep the cruſt extended at à proper 
 wideneſs, and the pk is * as it were in it 


CLARKE ON Horne. 22 
Zy the preſſure from the weight of the body, 
and reſiſtance from the outer edges of the ſhoe, 
the heels are forced together, and retain that ſnape 
impreſſed upon them, which it is impoſſible ever 
aſterwards to remove; hence a contration dr _ 
heels, and of couffe lameneſs. © But farther, - 
The heels, as has been obſerved, being Ki 
together, the cruſt preſſes upon the proceſſes of the 
coffin, and extremities of the nut · bone; the frog is 
confined, and raiſed ſo far from the ground, that it 

eannot have that ſupport upon it which it ought to 
have; the circulation of the blood is impeded, and 
_ a waſting of the frog, and . of the whole-- 175 
foot, enſues. 

Hence Bauer all thoſe Aiſcaſes of the wat 
known by the names of foundered, hoof-bound, - ' 5 
narrow 1 e es "corns; high les 5 

| I bans likewiſe Gary 3 obſerved, from this. 

compreſſion of the internal parts of the foot, a 
ſwelling of the legs immediately above the loaf 8 =. 

attended with great pain and inflammation, with a 

_ diſcharge of thin, ichorous, -feetid - matter; from 9 

which ſymptoms, it is often concluded, that the - 1 

horſe is in a bad habit of body, (or what is termed BN | 

a a greaſe falling down,) and muſt ere un- 

. a courſe of medicine, c. Tae oof 0 

The bad effects of this practice are till more 
re ee The © = 

3415 | * 3 FIN = 
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: endl * the toe, being the only patt le 

doof free from: compreſſion; enjoys a tee cir- 
eulationof that fluid neceſſary for it's nouriſhment, 
and grows broader and longer; from, which ex- 
taornary length of toe, the horſe ſtumbles in his 
going, and cuts his legs z at the ſame time, the 


ſmaller particles of ſand inſinuats thetnſelves be- 


tween the ſhoe and the hoof, at the heels, Which 


7] 5 grinds the latter away, and thereby produces lame 


neſs. All this is entirely wing to the great {ſpring 
the heels of the horſe muſt unavoidably bn upon 
en of a ſhoe made in this form, 


This concave ſhoe, in time, wears thincas the 
+ Fire, and, yielding to the preſſure madę upon it, is 


forced Wider, and, of conſequence, breaks off all 
that part of the cruſt on the quiſide of the nails; 

| Inflances, of this kind) daily. occur, inſomuch that 

there hardly remains cul ſufficient to fix a ſhoe 
Von. FFF 0215 n er 

n generally he that. the broader a ſhoe 


, and dhe more i. covers dhe, ſole and frogs 
9 1 horſe will trayel che beiter: but, as has been for: 


merly remarked, the broader a ſhoe. is, of this 
form, it muſt be made the more concave; A and, of 
| conſequence, the contra ing pommes upon the hrelg 
muſt de the, greater. It is likewiſe, to be bz 
© "ſerved, that, by uſing; Aroog broad · rimmed cone . 
cave ſhoes in the ſummer ſeaſon, when, the w a- 
Aer is Bot, * the roads very FN ban ede if a 
H 7085 1 NE „ horſe 
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horſe is obiges ü ride ſaſt, the ſhoes, by pe 
games ter fri@iGo) againſt the ground; acquire a 
gteat degree of | heat; Which is communicated to 
che internal parts of the foot, arid, together with 
the contraction upon the heels, occaſioned by the 
fort of the ſhoe, muſt certainly cauſe exquiſite 
pain. This is ſrequenily ſucceeded by a violent 
Inflamuriation inthe internal parts of the hoof, 4nd 
3 the cauſe of that di ſeaſs in the feet, ſo fatal to 
the very beſt of our hof ſes, commonly termed a 
frunder. | This is alſo the teaſon why horſes, after 
2 journey; ora hard ride, are obſerded to fhife | 
their feet ſo frequently} and to lie don imuehi we 
fe attend further to the convex: ſurſace of 
_ this/ſhoe; and dhe convexity of the pavement upon 
. which horſes walk, it will then be evident, that it 
is impoſſible for them to keep! their ſeet ſrom ſlip- 
ping, eſpecially upbn declivities offtrcets. 1151479, 
Aus al a: common» practice, eſpecially in this 


place, dto turn up the heels of the ſhoes into what | 


is called eramps or caukers ; by which means the 
weighi of the horſe is confined to a very narraw = 
ſurface, via. the inner round edge of the ſhoe rimz _ 
and the points or caukers of each heel, the latter 

bb iubich / ſoon wear rdund and blunt; beſides, they 
for- the moſtꝭ part are made by fat too thickrand 


: ae he conſequence is, that; it throws the 


weight of the body for ward upon the itues, and a 
LM to make the horſe flip and ſtumble, To this 
5 Mg. © i Joy r 5b eee ©: cauſe 


— 


%% - CLARKE/OF:SHOBLNG, : 


_ cauſe. we muſt; Rhewiſe aſcribe the ae 
ſudden lameneſs horſes ane ſubject to eee 
by twiſting. and ſtraining the ligaments of the 
joints, tendons, the hending of; the knees forward, 
and that ſtiffneſs and contraction of the: tendons 
which is obſerved in thoſe horſes who have been 
accuſtomed to caukers on their ſhoes. 
i, do not aſſirm that caukers ate always. bunu 
and oughit to be laid aſide; on the contrarys 1 
grant that they, or ſome! ſuch like contrivance, are 
extremely neceſſary, and may be uſed with advan- 
tage upon flat ſhoes, where the ground is ſlippery: 
but they ſhould! be made thinner and: ſharper than 
tmhoſe commonly uſed, ſo as to ſink into the 
ground, , otherwiſe IS) Will ele, hurtful, 
than of eee, e eee 
The Chineſe are ſaid PA W ebenen 
. ornament. in their women; and ſor that purpoſe, 
When young. their feet are confined in ſmall ſhoes. 
Lis, no doubt, produces the deſired effect ; but the 
main intention is to make them more ſedentary, 
dhat, not being able to walk but with difficulty, 
they are obliged to remain in their apartments.“ 
This practice, however, very much gefembles . 
our manner of ſhoeing hovſes ; for, if we laoked | 
upon it as an aduantage to them to haue long feet; 
with narrow. low kibels, and iſuppoſing we obſerved 

no inconvenience en neee 
5 1.0 ai ne in Anh e ap | 
he; 20 5 1 acute oe = 15 p: 366, 1 IX 


to follow from it, we Crd not poſſibly uſe a more 
effectual means to bringe it about, chan by following | 
the method already deſcribed. : 

In ſhoeing a horſe, therefore, we ſhould i in this, 
as in every other caſe, ſtudy to follow nature: and 
certainly that de WIC is made of fuch à form as 
to reſemble, as near as poſſible, the natural 377 8 
and ſhape 'of the foot,” wölt be preferable to any 
other. $6 $Di "DHAW abit” DSi wierd 11 15 

But it is ewe van © iy"dowh alt 
ed; with reſpket to the proper methöd to de db- 
ſetved in treating the boots" of different Börfes, 
eſpecially thoſe who have been accuſtomec to cbt. 
cave ſhoes. It is equally difficult to lay down any 
certain rule for determining the pre eciſe fort to 
be given to their hes“. This will be obiohs to 
_ efery jodicioüs prA&irioner, from the'vayious obh-? 

-  ffrvdffont of tneſr feet, from diſcafe; and from other” 
Chuſes ttiat mah ccf f To) that's great "deal nüt: 
8 Ls upon" the” Gſeretion and Jadgment"bf*the! 
erator, in 'proporttoning the ſhoe tothe foot; by 

itnitaritig the Baturaf tread, to prevent the Hoof“ 
5 beer eg Bad ha) nee e et 
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7 1 in well-informed hands, would not be tanks 
0 but! in the manner we are now provided with far- 
. riers, they muſt be quite baniſhed, Whoever at. 
 prefentilets, his farrien, groom, or £0 oachman, in 
conſideration, of his having ſwept dung out of the. 
ſlables for a greater or leſd number of years, aver. 
SY -even.mention any thing more than water-gruel, a 
- -- clyſter, or a little bleeding, and that too very. ſel-. 
= 3 or pretend to talk of che nature of feet, of 
= _ the; Gat. of lameneſſes, ſickneſſes, or their cures ;, 
ww be certain 10 find himſelf very ſhortly quite an 
boot, and fondly arms an abſurd and: inyeterate 
| enemy againſt his own intereſt. It is incredible 
what. tricking knaves moſt  ſtable-people are, and 
| what daring attempts they will make to gain an 
aſcendant over their maſters, in order to have their 


» 
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* 1 ** . 
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r 
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own fooliſh projects complied with. | In:ſhoeing, 
for example, L have more than once known, that, 
for the ſake of eſtabliſhing their own ridiculous. 
Rel and pernicious ſyſtem, when their maſters have 
„ Ne from it, they; have, on purpoſe, lamed 
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- LORD: PENBROKE ON 'SHOEING, 2 


| Horſes, and imputed the fault to the ſhoes; alter | 
Having in vain tried, by every ſort of invention and 
Iies, to difcredit the. uſe of them. How can the 
method of ft > be commendable, | whoſe 
arguments, as welbas practice, are void of common 
ſenſe ! If your horſe's foot be bad and brittle, they 
adviſe you to cover it with a very heavy ſhoe, the 
conſequence of which proceeding is evident: for 
Bow ſhould the foot, Which before could ſcarce 
carry itſelf, be able afterwards to carry ſuch an ad- 
ditional weight, which is ſtuck on moreover with 
2 cultitude of nails, the holes of which tear and 


- weaken'the hoof ? If the ſoot is cut or hurt, one 


doctor ſays, load it, by way of cover, with all you 
can: his conceited opponent as wiſely counſels 
you to let the horſe walk bare upon the ſore. The 
only ſyſtem all theſe ſimpletons ſeem to agree in, 
is to ſhoe, in general, with exceſſive heavy and 
clumſy ill-ſhaped ſhoes, and very many nails, to 
*hey total deſtruction of the foot. The cramps | 
they annex tend to deſtroy the bullet; and the 
moes, made in the ſhape of a walnut - hell, pre- 
vent the horſe's walking upon the firm baſis which 
God has given hien for that end, and thereby 
oblige him to ſtumble and fall. They totally pare 
away alſo, and lay bare the inſide of the animals 
foot with their deteſtable butteris, and after · 
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1228 Tonp PEMBROKE) OW/SHOSING. 


INST Wi from having any preſſure at — 
heels; which preſſure otherwiſe might ſtill- per- 


chance, notwithſtanding theit dreadful cutting, 


keep the heels properly open, and tlie foot in 


good order. The frog ſhould never be cut out; 
but as it will ſometimes become ragged; it muſt be 
eleaned every now and then, and the ragged pieces 
eut off with: a kniſe. In one kind of ſoot, indeed, 


a conſiderable cutting away muſt be allowed of, 


but not of the frog: I mean that very high feet 


muſt be cut down to à proper height; becauſe, it 
they were not, the frog, though not cut, would 
ill be ſo faraboventhe ground, as ddt to have any 


dearing o 1 it ; hereby the great tendon muſt 


inevitably be damaged, and conſequentiy the horſe 


:wduld:gotlamectoq © 2 Me 9b b 


The weight of ſhoes muſt greatly, : wholly in- 


deed, depend on the quality and hardneſs! of the 
ron. If the iron be very good, it will not bend; 


and, in this caſe, the ſhoes.cangot paſſibly be made 
100 light: care, however, muſt be taken that theß 


be of a thickneſs ſo as not to bend; ſor bending 
would force out the nails, and ruin the hoof. 
That part of the ſhoe, Which is next the horſe's 


Heel, muſt be narrower than: any other, that ſtones 


may be thereby prevented from getting under it, 
And ſſtieking there, which otherwiſe would be the 


_» bales} _— the iron, _ it e ie; 
Egal, add 7! o E N . | 


LORD as oK f on shokixc. 29 
beyond the bearing of the, foot, forms oe cavity ; 


picker, (which [ought to be uſcd every time the 


horſe comes into the ſtable, and oſten on marches;) 
and alſo to prevent the ſhoes preſſing upon the ſole. 
Four nails on each ſide hold better than a greater = 
number, and keep the hoof. in a far better ſtate. 
The toe of the horſe muſt be cut ſhott. and nearly 
ſquare, (the angles only. juſt rounded off,) nor muſt 
any, nails be driven there: this method prevents 
by throw ing nouriſhment to ihe heels, to ſtrengthen 
them. On them the horſe ſhould in ſome mea- 
ſure walk, and the ſhoe be made of a proper length 


accordingly. : by this means narrow heels are 
2 and wany other Sd effects pro- 


av, þ ol * ; . 7 1 3 
duce O\ 4 '$ 0 J 33 28 2010 180 1 o40p5 Annie 


In. wer, ſpongy, and ſoft ground, Where the 
foot; inks, in, the preſſure upon the heels is of 
courſe greater thay on hard; ground; and ſo in- 
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| by. preſſing cs BP foot, 1 horſe. The bo 
| part of the. ſhoe. vhich the horſe walks upon ſhould 115 
be quite flat, and the inſide of it like wiſe; only juſt 
ſpace. enough, being left next the foot to put in a 


deed it ſhould be upon all accounts. The hinder 
ſeet muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the _ 
ſore ones, and che ſhoes the ſame. Except in 
hilly and ſlippery countries, they may not impro— 
n 1 n 9 but turning vp 
Thos M5: 5 the 


| hold:of-the ground whether the horſe dtatvys or 


Conſiderably before the heels touch the ground. 


They muſt. bo ſo made, as to den when driven in, 
Farce half an inch above the fide, and alſb Have 


Eo 


*. 10 PRMPRORS\ en SKD3ING! 


oy 1 beute 
and-is. certain ruin to the fare jeg, eſpecially to 


we bullete. Ini deſcending hills, cramps are apt 


0 dhfoty horſes dow, by: doping the Tore-legs 


ant of their proper baſis and natira?* beafing, 


When the hinder ones are rapidly preſſed, which 


ona voidably muſt be the caſe; and, conſequently, 
tennot but puſ the horſe Upon his noſe; With 


meme om a plain ſurface;, horſe's foot is aways 


thrown forward om the toe, out” of it's proper 


| bearing; which is very Habe to make the hotſe 


ſtumble.” The notion of their utility in going up 


Bills is a falſe one. In aſcending, the toe is the 


firſt part of the foot which bears on, and takes 


carries; and conſequently ihe buſinefs is done be- 


ore the part where the cratnps ate comes to the 


ground. Lee · nails are preferable'to any thing to 
prevent-ſlipping, as alſo-to belþ horſes up hill; the 
moſt forward ones taking hold of the ground early, 


ſoun ſides, ending at the top in à puint! They are 
of great ſervice" to prevent ſlipping, on all Kinds of 


places; and, by means of them, an horſe is not 
| thrown out of his proper baſis! They muſt be 
mage of very good iron: if they are wot} the head 
og be them will be W briaking off; hien 


- will 


| ſpecific againſt accidental falling, in any ſhoes yet 


* 


rand nnn SHOETNG, zr 


will not happen if the iron is good, and the nails 


are well made. By putting a freſh one every noW 


and then on each ſide of the ſhoe, all wiſhed-for 
ends are obtained, and no bad effects enſue; 1 
know that IJ am fighting againſt a very ſtroͤng, 
though a very unreaſonable prejudice. Let this 


de tried only, and compared ſairly, on experie noe, 
with others, and not immediately laid aſide, if, in 
: lippery weather, a horſe! thus ſhod ſhould no- 


and then flip, 10 ſome. weather, and on ſome 
ground, any horſe, any how ſhod, may ſometi mes 
chance to fall. There is, umluckily, no abſolute 


difcovered. I have tried all methods, and find the 


above. mentioned one ſhe neareſt to perfect ĩon; 
this ſort of ſhoe, and nails, when well made, and 

Red Troverly, being the firmeſt baſis, and bet 
hot The knew! | To dot recommend ice- naifs- 


at all limes, Ia certain weather, {the greateſt part 
of the year indeed,) the ground | is in a condition 
which does not require any. 


From the race-horſe to the cart-horſe, the fame- 


«5 ſyſtem of ſhoeing ſhould be obſetved; the ſize, 


thickneſs, and weight of them only ſhould differ. 


The ſhoe of a race-horſe myſt, of courſe, be. | 
_ lighter than that of a ſaddle-horſe ; that of a fal- 


dle-horſe, lighter than that of a coach or bar-horſez. 55 


and thele laſt- more ſo than a cart, waggon, or 


any horſe, ' At preſent, all ſhoes, i in roy 


M2. , 8 are þ 


he Y 


. 01d russen f o dor. 


LY 


1 85 te too heavy; if the! iron is od, ſhoes need hot 
de ſo thick as they are now generally made. 
Tbe utmoſt, ſeverity onght to be inflicted upon 
Al thoſe Who clap ſhoes On hot. This unpar⸗ 
donable lazineſs « of 'farriers, in making feet tus 
füt choes, inſtead of ſhoes fting feet, r up the 
= | hoofs, and utterly deſtroys them. e ige 
ml) te ſhoes in Eugland, at preſeut, ha are con- 
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tt , | ttived with the! mot ſenſe, are what they call 


=: vue for the race-horſes: at Newmarllet- I do 
| | mt en chat they. are perſeci, but they are nearer 
7 the aruth-than any qthers | F know ; nor are they 
_  fubliantiabenough for commen uſe, though er ä 
fly fy fer he c 
Tu ſtrange ee e en 
tf br and abſurd methods of ſhoeing, when it 
1 manifeſt that a ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe, 
26 jo with A. moment's. reflection upon the ſtructure 
„. borſe s bool, cannot N düse the proper. 
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1796. Containing, E neliſh, Almanack, with 
tm and Returns, Days of Transfer, Tables of 
Wan &c. &c, The Calendar of the French Re- 
public, in French and Engliſh. Copy of the New 
onſtitution, Le 1 du Peuple, in French and 
aglim, With the Muſic. Hints to Kings; to Na+ , 
dles, Miniſt ers, &c, 3 to the Repreſentatives of the 
Pe ople.. On. Liberty, War, Kc. with; various. 255 | 
| Wnotic Songs, Poems, &c. &c. Price a8. 60-1 0 


„TEN MINUTES ADVICE to Na I 
AN going to yuRCHase a Hors, out of a Dealer, 
Jockey, or Groom's Stables; in which are laid. down 
eſtabliſhed Rures for diſcoveri ng the Imper fection 
and Blemiſhes of that noble Animal. Fo! Which are. 
now added, Obſervations and Receipts on the Cure of 
-moſt common Diſtempers ; incident to Dogs. Price 1. 


_ USEFUL INSTRUCTIONS to TRAV ELLERS, 
A Diſſertation on the moſt common Accidents that 
might happen in Travelling, with the Means to be 
uſed for rene os: rp an en * 
veller, Price 6d. 3 1115 


© EONJUROR UNM ASKED: being a clear wi 
full Explanation of all the ſurprizing W | 

| exhibited, as well in this Kingdom as on the Conti: | 
nent, by the moſt eminent and dexterous Profelſors 
of Slight of Hand. Together with the Tricks of the - 
Diving- Rod, Automaton Cheſs-Player, Speaking Fi- 
ure, Artificial Serpents, Mechanical Birds, Auto- 
maton Flute- Player, Magical Table, Vaulting Figure, 
Perpetual Motion, &c. A New Edition, with many 
Additions and Alterations. By T. Denton. A8 
AIueiely exhibited in K e ne A | 
Price as. ſewed - $9 eee 
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BRE ESLAW's LAST LAPS, or the Whole 3 
Art of Conjuration. Price 6d. i 


A SAFE CONDUCT: Ankdag z e Abdel 
of the Rrrotric of Venus. Containing a practi- 
cable Propoſal for the Prevention and final E 
_ Efion"of certain Diſeaſe.” Allo occaſional Angc- 
Fes . ubliſhed) of the following Fer. : 
 fohages: His the P=—=!* His Grace the 
oat Live" Lord La——» The Man of 
u People,” The Woman of the People. The fa - 
tious Mr. C——y, Sir John and Lady 1 —. 
Mr. 0, Member ſor . Bob Ne, Waiter, 
The Mad/Vicar of Bt. Mejor HH. Capt. 
, while in America. Capt. and P Poll 
os Nan Oran The Rev. 51 5 
vid Hume, Ca rr with his Char . 
13 d Sketch 1 of Piel Life. _& Noghern: Lagg — 4 
pers others. By, A 'Phy ſician of Bath, Anbar | 
veral po litical os. FR TORS &c. 
11111 NAME S 
5 5 ; 10 beds genden 4 ont 
| VE - 4's. 41 $3171 9 pore 4114” 83 CMNGY ICE 1 
* .* AMODERN- SABBATH er Subes) Ns ble, 
De, Journey, circuitous and deſcriptive, 
in and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter; 
and the Borough; deſcribing, in an agreeable Man- 
ner, the various intereſting Scenes which are weekly 
to be met with at th public Gardens, mineral Wells, 
different Walks, 80 nday's Routs, Coffee- Houſes, 
- Taverns, Public Houſes, Ocdinaries, Bagnios, Places 
- of Public, Worſhip, "Th Exhibiting a true Account 
dk the Manner in which that Day is generally em- 
5 by all Ranks and Degrees of People, from the 
"mY ar to he Peer; with a, Variety, of original Cha- 
| * 7h Bow, Anecdotes,, and Memoirs of Perſons in real 
1 . El with pleaſing e With a i 
_  kiſpiece, Price, WO n een, EDLR - 
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MONT FORD CASTEE* or, the Kier 
40S 4 Warts: Ross: an Hiſto fictical Rentanes of the Ele- 
vench Century. Dedicated to her Royal ele, 
- the Princeſs of Was”! RY * tamos i 


n - 


"TOUCHSTONE; or the Ankivdis of ED TY 
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